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THOUSAND Dollars is not a great 


amount in this day of wide prosperity. 


And there are few people with moderate 
incomes who cannot start out with the 
definite purpose of accumulating a thou- 
sand dollars, and be successful. 


You can do it. 


A thousand dollars and no less should be 
the first clear cut goal of your savings plan. 
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Weekly savings deposited in the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, 8th and Locust Sts., 


| where your savings will be under U. S. 
Government protection—this is the ideal 
plan. 





For your convenience, our Savings De- 
partment is open Monday evenings until 


7:30 o’clock. 
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Safety First, Last and Always— 


Keeping your savings safe is by far the most important 
part of saving. 


When you deposit with the Mississippi Valley you 
know that your savings are safe—you know that they 
can be had any business day of the year—and besides 
this safety and convenience they are earning 3% interest, 

compounded semi-annually. 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 














“Why Don’t 
You Telephone?” 


HE telephone will save 
you the bother and ex- 
pense of traveling and will 
get the order for you, too.” 
“Long Distance” is the 
modern method for getting 
and giving business. 
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Vote for the School Bonds 
By W. M. R. 
T. LOUISANS will vote to-morrow on a 
S $3,000,000 bond issue for the public schools. 
They should make it unanimous for the bonds. 
If the Board of Education does not get the money 
it cannot provide rooms for thousands of children 
who will through such failure be sentenced to the 
vicious education of the streets. Do we want our 
children to be developed into intelligent citizenship or 
into ignorant hoodlumism? If the bond issue should 
fail, free books for the children the schools can ac- 
commodate will be cut off and the curriculum will 
be curtailed. A defeat of the proposed bond issue 
would be a moral massacre of the innocents. Every 
St. Louisan should vote for the bonds. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
The Election 

HURSDAY morning, and the result of Tues- 

T day’s balloting for President still in doubt! 

Wilson has 254 electoral votes. He needs 

12 to win. California’s or Minnesota’s vote would 

elect him. North Dakota, Oregon and West Vir- 

ginia are doubtful. It is a heart-breaking finish to 

the race, but the country is calm amid ‘‘claims” while 
it awaits the outcome. 

It seems that Wilson has carried the most Ameri- 
can part of the United States—the West. He was 
beaten in the East by the Anglophobes and Teuto- 
phobes. The eight-hour law got him the labor vote, 
but it cost him more than he received. He had to 
overcome the combined Taft and Roosevelt vote of 
1912. He has done it. His policies are vindicated. 

The election justifies democracy in the evident 
thinking behind the voting, though Republican money 
was much in evidence. Whatever the result—‘God 
reigns and the government at Washington still lives.” 
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More Mayoralty Timber 

How would Emil N. Tolkacz do for mayor of St. 
Louis? He is a man who has served the city well 
cn the Board of Health and as Director of Public 
Welfare he has held out successfully for efficient 
administration against the political purposes of the 
mayor who appointed him and against the clamor 
for pie of the Republican strikers. If Mr. Tolkacz 
could be nominated by the Republicans there would 
be assurance, in the event of his election, that no 
man like Hank Weeke would be a power behind the 
throne. He would protect all the city departments 
from spoilsism, as he has protected the eleemosynary 
institutions. There would be no assassination of 
the merit system of appointment to office. The 
cards are stacked just now for the nomination of a 
machine man who will favor the gang, but the deal 
can be frustrated by a good citizenship movement 
in the Republican party. Similarly, in the Demo- 
cratic party the boys are concentrating for the sup- 
port of a candidate who will turn the town over to 
them, if he should win. A good citizenship move- 
ment in the Democratic party could smash any com- 
bination by the city committee, by supporting in- 
telligently some Democrat like Breckenridge Long, 
a man whose politics is a matter of principles and 
ideas rather than of gratifying the machine men’s 
appetite for jobs. Or if not Mr. Long, a man like 
circuit judge Thomas C. Hennings, able and clean 





and popular in the best sense. It is not long until 
April. The party fixers are busy. Those who would 
like to see a mayor of St. Louis not wholly given 
over to partisan purposes in office must get busy 
if they would prevent the clection of a “fixed” candi- 
date in one or the other party wholly acceptable to 
bi-partisan influences and interests among the men 
higher up and the men low down. Among available 
possibilities preventive of machine government I 
have heretofore suggested Mr. Thomas Rodgers, Mr. 
John H. Gundlach, Mr. Frank N. Crunden, and 
now Messrs. Emil N. Tolkacz, Breckenridge Long 
and Thomas C. Hennings, to show that there is 
plenty of good timber in both parties outside of the 
political aspirants who court the favor of those 
who expect favors. 
of of 
Journalism’s Shame 

You saw the big anti-Wilson advertisements in 
the Democratic papers, didn’t you? Yes. Well, did 
you notice any anti-Hughes advertisements in the 
Republican papers? You did not? Was it because 
no pro-Wilson advertisements were offered to Re- 
publican papers? No, because such advertisements 
were offered and refused. I know the Globe-Demo- 
crat would not accept one such advertisement, be- 
cause it would be inimical to its party’s interest. 
But the Democratic papers gulped the Republican 
money for advertisements that discredited and even 
blackguarded President Wilson. It is all well enough 
to say that the Republican advertisements were taken 
for what they were, partisan appeals duly labeled 
as coming from Republican organizations, but those 
advertisements were a use of Democratic machinery 
to seduce Democratic voters from allegiance to prin- 
ciples advocated by the papers that took the money. 
Democratic papers have advertised their own souls 
for sale. They took money from the enemy to 
make a breach in their party’s walls. And they 
did it well knowing that no amount of Democratic 
money could buy space to boost Wilson in any Re- 
publican paper, well knowing too that the Democrats 
had no money to expend in such advertising, even 
if it had been acceptable. Shame on the sell-out of 
the Democratic press! 
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Henry Miller’s Millions 

THREE weeks ago there died in San Francisco an 
aged millionaire whose possessions, consisting of 
14,539,200 acres of California land, stretched along 
the Pacific coast from the Oregon line to Los 
Angeles and on to Arizona. In the days of the 
“Forty-niners,” when the gold fever burned highest, 
as a penniless German emigrant he had come to 
San Francisco with other youths eager to secure a 
fortune. Others lost no time in staking claims and 
digging and sluicing for the yellow metal. But not 
he. He saw a more golden opportunity in the rich 
lands lying about him. Possessing nothing but a 
knowledge of the butcher trade, he engaged in that 
business, all the while investing his small profits in 
land and yet more land. Soon he abandoned the 
butcher shop, associated with himself a partner and 
bought land and cattle and more land. Land, always 
land, and never did he sell an inch of it, for he 
realized that the increasing population would double 
and treble its value without any effort on his part 
toward improvement. So insuring with each bit of 
land the water rights, sometimes by purchase of 
swamps deemed by others worthless, he turned his 
herds loose upon his range—and bought more land. 
His foresight was vindicated by events. The “worth- 
less” land, through the influx of immigration and 
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the industry of his tenants, so increased in value 
that he became the ruler of an empire twice as large 
as Belgium and potentially as rich as was two years 
ago that now unhappy country. Though he realized 
that his purchases had made him wealthy beyond 
all needs, he was too energetic to live in luxurious 
idleness; wherefore he spent his days and ofttimes 
his nights in driving from one end of his vast estate 
to the other. With true German methodicalness he 
divided it into sections, and these into farms and 
camps. On his land were produced for his own 
use every kind of staple, fruit and cereal grown 
in the West. He bought traction engines by the 
dozens, alfalfa seed and barbed wire by the train 
load. He established packing houses in San Fran- 
cisco and a chain of slaughter houses in the Joa- 
quin valley. And at the head of each department 
he placed a specialist. Four years ago he tired of 
his labors and retired to his daughter’s home, his 
wealth—the greater portion of it California land— 
estimated at twenty millions. And all the while 
there were, and are, poor. people in that great state 
anxious for an opportunity to get to the soil, anxious 
for just a semblance of that golden opportunity open 
to Henry Miller in 1850. Little brown men, so 
skilled in the cultivation of land that in five years 
any one of them could make a modest fortune off one 
acre, thus increasing the wealth of the nation, are 
looked upon askance and barred from the country— 
largely because of the “scarcity” of land! léven 
where land is available the water rights are held by 
the Miller estate in an iron grip which hard-fought 
court battles have been unable to release. It was such 
conditions as these that inspired Henry George to 
the declaration of the remedy for the monopoliza- 
tion of land. Miller was a good citizen. He em- 
ployed thousands of men and invested millions of 
capital, But he hoarded that which is the common 
property of all. Had all of his land been taxed at 
its true value, if the state had taken the increment 
in Miller’s land not due to his own labors upon it, 
he would have relinquished the unused portion to the 
use of others and those others would have duplicated 
his success. Miller as producer was valuable to 
California. In his capacity of landlord, holding land 
out of use, he was an enemy of society. The tax 
upon his land per acre was upon a valuation but an 
infinitesimal part of the value at which he held it. 
His tenants paid much more per acre for the land 
than the price at which he held it. They did the 
developing. He took the profits of their labor save 
in so far as he was a user of the land, but his money 
was chiefly made out of land holding rather than 
land using. 
ofe ofs 
West End.Tracks 

THERE is some new discussion as to changes in 
West Iénd railroad tracks, or rather a continuation 
of the discussion which has been going on for many 
years. At present this interesting discussion takes 
the shape of a plan to have the Rock Island make 
connection with the Wabash tracks somewhere north- 
west of the city, instead of at Union avenue and 
Lindeli boulevard as at present, thus eliminating the 
dangerous Rock Island grade crossing at Skinker 
road. It is believed the two roads can be induced to 
agree on such a plan. Another item is the proposal 
to depress the Wabash tracks from the eastern en- 
trance in Forest Park to Delmar avenue and send 
them thence to the northward on an elevated struc- 
ture until it is safely out of the city. There is only 
one defect in this plan. In no circumstances should 
an elevated structure of any kind be permitted. Pro- 
gressive cities have long since forbidden the con- 
struction of elevated roads in parts that may be 
used for any kind of residence or purposes of retail 
trade. It has been found that the ugly and noisy 
elevated roads depreciate a wide belt of property on 
either side a great deal more than would represent 
the difference in cost between an elevated and a sub- 
way. The construction of any kind of an elevated 
in the beautiful West End section would be little less 
than a civic crime. It is rather astonishing that the 
Wabash itself should seriously propose to elevate its 
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tracks from the point where it turns out of Forest 
Park, seeing that for more than a mile of this part 
of the line its track is laid in the bottom of a huge, 
ugly cut, with sloping sides, decorated with weeds 
and tin cans. From DeBaliviere to Delmar this 
linge ditch cuts its way through a finely built up 
residence section. It is the more surprising when 
it does not require an engineer to perceive that a 
sunken track would return benefits to the Wabash 
that would very largely compensate it for the cost 
of depressing its tracks. For about a mile between 
the two points mentioned, it would have to do no 
large amount of excavating. To put in a perpen- 
dicular retaining wall would give it space for two 
additional tracks—space which it now owns, but 
which is going to Waste and is an eyesore besides. 
Neither should it be forgotten that the Wabash 
owns what are perhaps the most direct and valuable 
terminals in the city. It is not possible to state here 
what those terminals cost the road, but it is safe 
to say that it was not a fiftieth part of their value 
to-day. To-day those terminals are worth millions. 
Who has put millions of value into those terminals? 
Not the Wabash, certainly. About all it has ever 
put into these valuable terminals is the cost of the 
original condemnation proceedings, the cost of the 
roadbed and track, when it entered the city as the 
old North Missouri in 1858. The people of St. 
Louis have put into those terminals about all the 
value they have. For that reason the road should 
be willing to abate their ugliness and inconvenience, 
not to mention danger to the lives of the people, to 
the extent of spending whatever is required to de- 
press its tracks. 
fe of 
Blond and Brunette 

IH1AVE you ever paused to consider whether your 
blond friends and acquaintances have more excellent 
traits and characteristics than those of the brunette 
type? An ethnologist who has devoted a great deal 
of thought to the subject, Madison Grant, chairman 
of the New York Zoological Society, trustee of the 
American Museum of Natural History, and coun- 
cilor of the American Geographical Society, has 
written a book, “The Passing of a Great Race’. 
(Scribners) in which he considers the two types as 
races and asserts—and backs up his assertions by 
examples extending down the centuries—that blonds 
are superior in every way to brunettes. However, 
he has not written his book merely to discuss the 
differences between the two types; he is concerned 
rather with the threatened assimilation of the blonds, 
whom he distinguishes as ‘“Nordics,” by the bru- 
nettes, or “Alpines.” He takes up the subject of 
race, language and nationality and shows that it is 
a mistake to think of men as necessarily similar 
because they live in the same region and speak the 
same language; he says that- while man is the most 
cosmopolitan of animals and in one form or another 
thrives in the tropics or the arctics, at sea level or 
on high plateau, each race has one natural habitat 
where it achieves its highest development. This 
habitat for the “Nordics” is the basin of the Baltic, 
whence they have spread out as conquerors and 
rulers over the various countries of Europe. In 
the bracing climates of the northern countries they 
have thrived and become predominant, but in the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean they have 
succumbed to the enervating climate, have been ab- 
sorbed by the brunette “Alpines” and have deteri- 
orated from their blond giant estate to a smaller 
mental and physical stature. He accounts for the 
greater height and fairness of the Italian and French 
nobility as compared with the peasantry of those 
countries by the fact that the conquering ‘Nordic” 
commanders became the aristocracy and thus freed 
from the necessity of combating the elements retained 
their racial traits; on the other hand, their soldiers 
Lecame the tillers of the soil and lost their identity 
in that of the conquered. As the “Nordics” are 
always the ones who give most freely of their blood 
for their countries’ needs, Mr. Grant sees in the 
present great war further progress towards the ex- 
tinction of the “Nordics;’” with the best “Nordics” 


killed off by the war, the “Alpines” who have stayed 
at home and profited by the sacrifices of their blond 
brethren will assimilate the few remaining weaker 
“Nordics”—to the ultimate deterioration of the hu- 
man race. He traces interestingly the racial history 
of lands where blond and brunette have competed 
and, leaving Europe for a consideration of America, 
deems it quite evident that the West Indies, the coast 
region of the gulf states and perhaps the black 
helt of the lower Mississippi valley must eventually 
be abandoned to the negroes; Cuba, Jamaica, Mexico 
and the northern part of South America he concedes 
to the negro or Indian; Haiti is already conquered 
by the blacks. Opposed to this he finds the blond 
races gaining in Argentine and southern Brazil, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Canada. The latter country 
he believes destined for the development of the finest 
race of “Nordics” outside of Europe. To the United 
States he sounds a warning against the hordes of 
brunette emigrants so generally welcomed to our 
land, in whom he sees a menace to the “native” 
American, meaning Americans of the “Nordic” type 
—big blond Jrish and Germans and Swedes and 
Saxons—now regnant here. Mr. Grant says that in 
any mixture of races the lower always predominates, 
and that if we continue our present open-hearted 
emigration policy the nation will become a racial 
abyss in which the modern American type will be 
totally extinct. Mr. Grant, however, won't scare us 
any more than did Gobineau or Nietzsche or Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, proclaiming the domination of 
the blond forever. The Lord made the earth for all 
the children of men. The earth has 1,500,000,000 in- 
habitants, says L. H. Baekeland in his article, “Re- 
newing the Earth from the Air’ in the current 
Scribner's. There is room enough and to spare 
for all of them to stand on the area covered by Lake 
Champlain, alloting a square yard to each. And 
exterminations will cease when each man gets the 
share of earth that is coming to him, be he ‘ Nordic” 
or “Alpine.” Henry George is a better prophet than 
Madison Grant. 
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What I’ve Been Reading 
By W. M. R. 
TWELFTH ARTICLE, 

VERYBODY who reads at all should read a 
little poetry every day. Lord knows there is 
enough poetry being written every day. Most 

people think the poetry being written these days is 
poor poetry. Not at all: the average of con- 
temporary poetical output is high. There is so 
much good poetry that lovers of the art have come 
to the point of underestimating its value in seeking 
for that which is supremely good. There are many 
poets writing to-day, who, if they had been writing 
one hundred years ago, would by now be acclaimed 
as classics. The singers of to-day who attract most 
attention are those who achieve novelty by departure 
from the old modes and forms. Of only too many 
of these it has been truly said by Max Eastman 
that they write lazy verse. Of a few it is true that 
they are successful not because they are free versists 
or imagists or orphists or spectrists, but because 
they are poets. Whatever is poetical makes its own 
form which, as compared with the accepted old 
forms, may seem formless. There is nothing new in 
free verse. Ossian Macpherson wrote it. Greater 
than he was Blake, and in the line of descent are 
Arnold, Henley and Walt Whitman. Greater than 
any or all of these is most of the English Bible— 
the greater part of the Bible and its best parts, lit- 
erarily speaking, is free verse. If you want free 
verse of high quality read some of the orations of 
Ingersoll. And do not forget Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address. . But I was saying that everybody 
should read a little poetry every day. It helps in 
daily living. One can work better to a rhythm run- 
ning in his head—as sailors sing a chanty as they 
turn the capstan. A little poetry gives one a bit of 
uplift. It arranges life’s values for one into some- 
thing harmonious. It equilibrizes and stabilizes the 
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sense of proportion by taking one to a point of view 
from which the scene of existence is contemplated 
more or less from the coign of eternity. Poetry 
is a light upon common things revealing unsuspected 
significances and re-creating them into something 
new. The reading of poetry makes life more bear- 
For poetry is 
prophecy of what life may become and aids in our 
reshaping life to betterment. So I read a little 
poetry every day for my soul’s sake. 
% 

I take up, let us say, “The Caged Eagle,” by 
George Sterling (Robertson, San Francisco), and 
find among other things a sheaf of sonnets upon 
the Great War that throb with fervent music. It 
does not matter that, pro-Ally though I be, I cannot 
go all the way with him in his Deutschenhetze. I 
don’t think the United States should join the Allies 
against Germany, “harlot to murder in a thousand 
camps.” But Sterling believes and feels that Ger- 
many should be destroyed and he voices his thought 
and emotion in lines that thrill. He is a word-artist 
and his sonnets are vigorously graven song-cameos, 
if cameo does not convey an impression of slightness 
rather than power. I can easily understand how 
Theodore Roosevelt could so warmly approve these 
sonnets for their politics. .To me they are more ap- 
provable as sonnets than as politics, though there is 
a larger than Rooseveltian politics in them—in their 
liatred of war. There is a subdued war-music in 
these sonnets and each one of them delivers its 
thought with an uncoiling cumulativeness that is 
dynamically efficient and precise. Sterling’s poems 
upon the Panama Exposition are proof of his sing- 
ing gift. Poems of occasion seldom come happily 
off. These do, splendidly. He gives us the exposi- 
tion as a prophecy of “one brotherhood, and in each 
face the best-beloved’s face.” He sees the Fair at 
the end, “a rainbow fallen and an anthem stilled,” 
hut of the fallen rainbow, “within the soul, its deep, 
indubitable iris burns” and though the anthem be 
stilled, “vet for its ghostly goal the incommunicable 
music yearns.” And the passed beauty of the Fair 
bids men seek that Beauty they shall not find “this 
side of God.” A blank verse piece, “The Tryst” is 
a softened bud of a more musing anthologist in 
another Spoon River graveyard. Sterling’s lyrics 
are well wrought—“A Dog Awaits his Dead Mis- 
tress” is poignantly simple and sweet. Sterling is 
not in this volume so luxuriant as in “Wine of 
Wizardry.” He does not work such incantation with 
mere words as in his use of voyellous names, as in 
“The Testimony of the Suns.” Sonority does not so 
possess him. He is more thoughtful, more the self- 
possessed artist, less otiose, but still with a grave 

His poetry does not become mere clever 
He never fails to stir the reader’s heart. 

oo 

“Life and Living” is Amelia Josephine Burr’s third 
volume of verse (Doran, New York). Here is the 
song of one who through life has looked upon God, 
and because she has loved life will have no sorrow 
to die. In “Mary of Egypt” she deals once more 
with the fascinating theme of the wanton won to 
Christ. She gives herself to the captain of the ship 
as passage-fee from Alexandria to Palestine, in or- 
der to follow the Master. She saves an innocent 
youth from his infatuation with her. She finds a 
lost child and restores him to his mother. And at 
the end, purified, her radiant Lord receives her into 
peace. Merely as a story this is fluidly, neatly done 
and the verse has both vigor and plasticity. “Free” 
is a poem that was reproduced in the Mrrror some 
months ago—the soliloquy of a man who embezzled 
money, abandoned his family, eloped with another 
woman and has come to the end of his madness, 
disillusioned, in a room in a cheap hotel, with his 
paramour sleeping by his side. Here is the crumbling 
of a vision. Here is the end of all for love and 
the world well lost. Love gone. The world coming 
down upon him for retribution. The defaulter does 
not rave or rage at his discovery that the weariness 
he fled at home was nothing to the weariness unto 
which he has come with the other woman. The 


able and many things more lovely. 
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dignity. 
verse. 
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freedom he sought has become slavery and fear. 
More than himself he pities the wife he left, the girl 
he lured to go with him. The glory of the adven- 
ture in world defiance has turned to sordid, furtive, 
cowardly skulking out of sight of the world. No 
reproaches—only the cry, “Why did I do it? God! 
Why did I do it?” This is true realism, I think. 
It is the mystery that puzzles all of us who go 
wrong, who, like Horace, know the better but choose 
the worse at so many cross-roads of choice. “Ven- 
geance” is a poem of swift, passionate description 
that takes on the quality of action. There are three 
fine poems in “Saint Clara to the Virgin,” “Ulysses 
in Ithaca,” “Brother Angelico.”” All of them are 
poems of the acceptance of life’s bitterness for 
transmutation to life’s best. The smaller poems are 
versions of moods cleverly done. There are war 
poems of course, of pacifist purpose, of course. Miss 
Burr has the gift, but the gift, in this volume, has 
finest play in the poem “Free.” It is because in that 
poem Miss Burr is most free, because she writes 
without the oppressive incubus of tradition, because 
she is thinking in the terms of life of her own time 
and not running her thought and feeling into accept- 
cd formulae, not conforming to conventionalized 
technique. 


% 


One would say offhand that there are hundreds 
of poets writing such verse as Denis A. McCarthy's 
“Heart Songs and Home Songs” (Little, Brown & 
Co., New York) and “A Heap o’ Living” by Edgar 
A. Guest (Reilly & Britton, Chicago). These vol- 
umes represent what is called newspaper verse. Their 
contents are of the quality of rhyming exemplified 
by Frank L. Stanton. They have not the authentic 
creative quality of the poetry of Thomas Augustine 
Daly, for Daly sings not only, but delineates charac- 
ter and suggests the vivid action of life. When I 
use the term “newspaper verse,” I do so in no 
deprecatory or disparaging sense. This is the poetry 
that catches the popular ear. It expresses and in- 
terprets with felicity thoughts and moods that are 
the common stock of the man in the street—who is 
the man everywhere. These poems are as much 
marked by facility as by felicity. Mr. McCarthy is 
captivatingly melodious—more especially in wistful 
mood as in “The Little Town o’ Carrick,” “The 
River and the Song,” “Ballyknockin’.”.. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy is Irish in his happy-sadness and sad-happi- 
ness. He is also Roman Catholic, and his purely 
American poems in this book should disabuse the 
minds of all A. P. As. of the hallucination that the 
Catholic is not loyal. His “Song of the Foreign- 
born” bears no trace of the hyphen. In poems on 
“Columbus” and “St. Brigid” he essays larger themes 
than usual and not unsuccessfully. The essence of 
his verse is in the main sentimental, but not to ex- 
cess. He is very partial to the single-line refrain, 
giving his verses a semblance to the topical song, 
from descent to which they are saved by the writer’s 
sincerity of feeling and workmanship—by his taste, 
in short.. He sings mostly of the joys of memory— 
of youth, of the old home in the old land, near “the 
river Suir that flows so pure from Carrick to Clon- 
mel.” There is one inevitable word descriptive of 
Mr. McCarthy’s verse—“pleasant.” It is soothing. 
And in the piece “The Newspaper Poet,” he pro- 
claims himself the optimistic celebrant of the com- 
monplace people and everyday things. It is true that 
toward the commonplace newspaper poet “the heart 
of the people most lovingly leans: his versification is 
dear to the nation, though strictly taboo to the big 
magazines.” 


Mr. Edgar A. Guest is of the same songful tribe 
of daily rhymers as Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Guest is 
unlike Mr. McCarthy in not having Mr. McCarthy’s 
background of foreign tradition. Sentimentalist, too, 
is Mr. Guest, but his sentimentalism is more prac- 
tical. Likewise it is more blended with didacticism. 
Mr. Guest’s optimism is more specific, more particu- 
laristic. The Irishman is as ever in a mist. Mr. 


/ 


Guest’s verses are more sharply outlined, clearer 
cut. He has punch where Mr. McCarthy has per- 
vasiveness. He is more factual where Mr. Mc- 
Carthy is more inclined to see things in revery. 
This is the race quality in each. Mr. Guest is 


humorous in the clear American way. He is more 
staccato than Mr. McCarthy. He lacks the latter’s 
music, his melodious flow. On the other hand, he is 
more pungent. I don’t know how many aspects of 
American life Mr. Guest touches on, but he touches 
them surely if briefly. He is excellent in remem- 
brances of childhood, in the depiction of the life in 
the American home. The strain of common sense 
runs through all he writes—the common sense that 
1uns through the old loyalties and pieties. His phi- 
losophy is a simple one—the world is good if you 
take it in the right spirit. There is not one note of 
“the present discontents” in his book. “Stay upon 
the level and do the best you can”—for yourself and 
everybody. Hear music when “father shakes the 
stove” and eat your “chunk o’ raisin pie” in thank- 
fulness. When you “tackle your work” just think 
and feel you are going to do it. Be neighborly, have 
a kindly word to say. All this in easy rhythm and 
rhyme. It is a very happy mood. To be sure, it 
does not quite meet the questions that life pro- 
pounds to the man who views its maladjustments and 
iniquities, but it is the perfect expression of the 
curse of American thought—unconsidered optimism. 
You don’t make everything all right simply by say- 
ing or singing that it is all right. Still such verse 
as Mr. Guest’s is a fine antidote to the bane of “‘sob- 
stuff’ in the press, even though I could wish he 
might submit to treatment by an optimetrist—for 
there’s an astigmatism in optimism as there is in 
pessimism or hypochondria. 


% 
Charles Hanson Towne is a_ poet more than 
skillful. He is artistic. “To-day and To-morrow” 


(Doran, New York) shows this—and more. I re- 
member a poem of his to Francis Thompson that is 
worthy of place as prelude to the poems of the 
author of “The Hound of Heaven.” In this latest 
book of his I find many things of delight. The first 
poem, “Beauty,” is ethereal, mounting to spiritual, 
with two or three charming bits of landscapery. The 
pantheism of the poem is Christianized as much as 
may be, but that can never wholly be achieved. The 
poet knows that after all is over here, God will give 
him back the spring again, that he may haunt the 
heart of April for his joy. “Life is Beauty—Beauty 
too great to bear in one brief pilgrimage upon the 
earth.” Mr. Towne has some war poems—anti- 
German. We have only one pro-German poet— 
George Sylvester Viereck, and he can hold his own 
at that. Mr. Towne has a good poem on the execu- 
tion of Edith Cavell. A poem of note is “Children 
in the Corridors.” It tells of the children who live 
in the big hotels. There’s no effort for distinction 
in it, but when you have read it, you are infected 
with Mr. Towne’s genuine sympathy for these little 
folk whose lives are so constricted. who have no 
homes, who are looked after or rather not looked 
after by paid servants—the little children of the rich 
who are “exercised” in the parks briefly. Mr. Towne 
does not force the note. The poem is all the better 
for that. So with “The Quarrel”’—a domestic com- 
edy in two swift scenes. The old story of the wo- 
man who loves her man though he beats her. Mr. 
Towne puts it into thirty-five lines and you get it— 
the bitter-sweet, tragicomic mystery of it, just as you 
get the very tang of like life in the short stories of 
Fannie Hurst. Mr. Towne writes effectively of the 
city, the roofs, the bookshops, the picture galleries, 
and the dancing “tea.” But I think the poem that 
will be best remembered from this book is “The 
Baboon.” There are prettier things in the book— 
yes, but here’s a thing that cuts deep. The perform- 
ing baboon tells how he feels during his stage 
“stunt” and what he thinks of the people who sit out 
in the theater. He feels the indignity of being “the 
slave of a man in a shiny suit” for dollars, when “the 
good God put him in the world to be a happy brute,” 
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but at two performances daily he “bows to the 
senseless people—a sensible baboon!” 
9, 
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Kuth Comfort Mitchell is from California. She 
is a poet for everywhere. In “The Night Court and 
Other Verses” (Century Co., New York), there is 
variety of verse rather than quantity, and rare qual- 
ity ever. Her little play of Chinatown, “The Sweet- 
meat Game,” is a poetical bit of tragedy. It is com- 
pact drama, simple in expression, exotic but natural. 
It has the purge of pity in it. “The Wishing Bridge” 
is a tender humoresque in Hibernian brogue. “In 
the Court of Abundance” is a story of the San 
Francisco Exposition—an expression of the deep ful- 
fillment of one littlke commonplace clerk with the 
beauty of the great fair. He is the Caliph of a shin- 
ing Bagdad and will carry some of it all back to the 
gents’ furnishing counter in Arnold’s store. Mrs. 
Mitchell well portrays his jubilee of sense and soul 
amid the multitudinous impressions of the exposi- 
tion. In “The Night Court,’ as Rose Castora’s case 
is called, the poet calls to the bar her accusers—the 
court, the cop, the city itself—for the illumination 
of the lady novelist who is there seeking local color. 
And the effect is that the prisoner, Rose Castora, 
indicts all these, all society, for that she is there. 
She is the fruit of the social tree. There are keen 
thumb-nail sketches of the scenes in court. Mrs. 
Mitchell condemns “the code.” She leaves vague 
what “the code” is—“‘a clumsy thing that measures 
mountains with a three-foot rule and plumbs the 
ocean with a pudding string.” She does not suggest 
any specific remedy—neither Marxian socialism nor 
single tax. The poem is the stronger for the lack 
of the prescription. She puts us the dynamics of the 
problem, leaving the mechanics of its solution to 
our aroused intelligence of sympathy: “Call each 
and all! Call us! And then call her!” “Leah” is 
a strong poem—as Leah is the strong woman in her 
forsakeness. She triumphs in that she bears her 
lord—after Reuben, Simeon and Levi—Judah. A 
catalogic poem of observation—a poem of crowded 
detail and of atmosphere—a poem of sights and 
sounds and scents and of implicated thoughts, with 
a vision bright and fair and sweet above and be- 
yond the clamor and clutter—is “The Subway.” An 
aquarelle in words is the piece “Venetian Boats.” 
Indeed, there is not a poem in this volume that is 
not its own justification. All of them have a certain 
firmness of substance—if one may speak so of 
poems. They have anatomies to be clothed upon; 
they are not all mere garniture of fantasy or fancy. 
Life is captured and held in them—in even the 
frailest of them. And the story of “St. John 
Nepomuc” in slang is no less vital and poetic than 
“Ever of Thee” in which Crazy Daisy sings her 
insane jumble of songs or “The Sin Eater” achieves 
poor Margot’s absolution by necromantic expiation. 
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The magic that is Heine ever allures the translator 
and is never caught. Mr. Howard Mumford Jones 
of the University of Chicago has translated Heine’s 
“The North Sea” (Open Court Co., Chicago). The 
English and the German versions face each other on 
opposite pages. From the rather simple German 
that I can make out—colloquialismms one easily ac- 
quires in this part of the German Empire—I should 
say that Mr. Jones has not over-literarized his 
translation. Of course, “The North Sea” is not the 
best of Heine, but it is at least characteristic of him 
in that it contains something of what he reveals in 
each of his other works. It contains even one of 
his most perfect lyrics and in lyrics he was supreme. 
Tt has choice examples of his bad taste. But in it 
are interwoven his sense of sheer loveliness, his 
aristophanism, his pathos, his mastery of meter. Mr. 
Jones gives us as much of this as is possible in 
translation, save by some poet who can make his 
work, by virtue of his poetic gift, a transubstantia- 
tion of Heine. I find Mr. Jones’ version lucid, flow- 
ing—easy reading. He does give us an impression 
of the iris-changes of Heine’s mood. He may not 
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catch the melody, but who has ever caught Heine’s 
strain? I cannot criticise the poetry in English, for 
lack of knowledge of the original, but I can un- 
reservedly praise Mr. Jones’ essay in the introduc- 
tion. It is a splendid piece of analysis of Heine, but 
even more than that, it is a fine criticism of Swin- 
burne, who also wrote of the North Sea. Particu- 
larly good is Mr. Jones’ vindication of Swinburne 
on the charge of lack of intellectual content. He 
says that what critics deem poverty of thought in 
Swinburne is really excess and rapidity of thought. 
Swinburne thinks so swiftly readers cannot keep up 
with him, thinks in sweeping terms, elementally. In- 
stead of being drunk on words, Swinburne is, as no 
other poet save Shelley, intoxicated with ideas. But 
Heine deals with a more real sea than Swinburne. 
And the stanzaic structure of his verse was a limita- 
tion on Swinburne’s power to portray the sea. Heine 
adopted vers libre and used its suppleness to convey 
all the sea’s moods as they alembicated through his 
own. Mr. Jones explains how he has dealt with the 
mechanism of Heine’s poem, how he has dealt with 
Heine’s miracles of word-compounding, how he has 
dealt with the fact that while in German almost any 
word can be used in verse, the poetic vocabulary in 
english is highly specialized. There are ever so 
many perfectly good words in English that cannot 
be used without evoking discordant, ridiculous, vul- 
gar connotations. Mr. Jones says that the greatness 
of the poems that make up “Die Nordsce” seems “to 
lie in the joyous exercise of the matured abilities of 
the poet, in the confident skill, in the craftsmanship, 
in the inevitability” .... which “lies as much in the 
technical excellence of the performance as verse, as 
in the development of the thought from poem to 
poem, in the seizure of exactly the characteristic 
mood for each part of the cycle.” Mr. Jones asserts 
that this poem is the essence of romanticism in 
poetry; that it is the first full breath of the sea 
Llown through German literature; that it is a more 
than Byronic pitting of man against nature; and he 
well avers that where Heine deals with the Greek 
deities, they have no meaning for him until he has 
filled them full of himself. Indeed, Heine himself 
seems to incarnate Das unausloschliche Géttergelach- 
ler—the inextinguishable laughter of the gods. I am 
sure that anyone who reads Mr. Jones’ introduction 
will approach his translation in a spirit which will 
be in rapport with that of Heine and will sense 
much of the flavor that is not definitely translatable 
in mere words. Those last lines in “Sunset,” in 
which man sets himself above the gods who never 
can perish but forever drag “their radiant anguish,” 
Mr. Jones translates: “But I, who am man, the 
lowlier planted, whom Death may gladden, I sor- 
row no longer.” You look to the page across and 
there you see the German: /ch, aber, der Mensch, der 
niedriggepflantze, der Tod-begliichte, Ich Klage nicht 
linger, and though you know little German, Mr. 
Jones helps vou somehow to get out of the German 
more than he has been able to convey. 
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James Stephens, poet, fantasist and novelist was in 
Dublin during Easter week. He tells what he saw 
of the revolt in a little volume, “The Insurrection in 
Dublin” (Macmillans, New York). He tells it at 
the beginning in a curious impressionistic, almost a 
post-impressionistic manner. The thing came upon 
him while he was beginning to try to understand 
musical notation. A point in Stephens’ story that 
struck me was the corroboration in little things of 
St. John Ervine’s story of the uprising in the current 
Century, even down to the dead horse at the Green, 
the stoppage and seizure of an automobile to make 
a barricade, the ballyragging of the Volunteers by 
the women. Stephens and Ervine agree that the 
population was not sympathetic with the uprising. 
The two men might have seen the event in company 
with each other. Stephens makes it plain that no 
one was prepared for the affair—not even the rebels 
themselves. He lays stress upon the quietness of 
the insurrection—quietness only broken by the sound 
of shots. He didn’t get far away from the Green. 






















































































His rooms overlooked that place. He did not see a 
great deal. He saw very little of the looting or of 
the fire. But of the little things he did see he makes 
much, without expatiation. He conveys the impres- 
sion that the rebels had no hope of success, that the 
Volunteers themselves were thrown into revolt by sur- 
prise. He regarded the Volunteers as rather piteous, 
even as I did when in July, 1914, I saw some three 
thousand of them drilling at Killarney, on the day 
the Scots Fusiliers fired into a crowd in Bachelor’s 
Walk, Dublin, after the episode of intercepting the 
gun-runners. They were mere boys and anaemic at 
that. Mr. Ervine says much the same. Mr. Stephens 
tells the story of the insurrection day by day. He 
did not see quite as much as Mr. Ervine. But he 
heard the rumors that Germans had landed on the 
vest coast, that Verdun had fallen, that the British 
fleet had been attacked. He heard of the killing of 
Sheahy-Skeffington. Mr. Stephens is interesting not 
alone in his impressions of the uprising but in his 
view of the causes. He blames John Redmond for 
it. Redmond pledged Ireland to I:ngland the day 
war was declared and threw home rule away. He 
gave Ireland over to the government that had sur- 
rendered to Carson and Ulster. Home rule was 
postponed indefinitely. This disaffected Nationalist 
Treland. Mr. Stephens does not think the revolt was 
mostly a Labor revolt; though the tram-strike in 
Dublin in the spring of 1914 had been brutally sup- 
pressed by the police, the enmity of the workers 
was against the tyrannical employers rather than 
against the government. None of the leaders of the 
revolt was a Labor man except Connolly, a Socialist. 
Mr. Stephens suspects that the rising was precipi- 
tated by the imminence of a movement to disarm 
the Volunteers, that Germany had little to do with 
it directly beyond furnishing some guns. He does 
not explain the coming of Sir Roger Casement at 
that time. He thinks McNeill withdrew, making 
way for Pearse. because McNeill did not believe in 
the revolt. Incidentally high tribute is paid to the 
gentleness of all the Trish leaders. Pearse and 
Plunkett and MacDonagh were especially gentle, the 
first-named being an especially moony, impractical 
man. Mr. Stephens does not believe that Ireland’s 
troubles are due to religious differences. Those dif- 
ferences are exploited by employers. That’s what a 
taxi-driver told me in Belfast—that the bosses played 
the Catholic and the Protestant workers against each 
other to prevent labor solidarity. That is what Con- 
nolly said in his powerful book,“ Labor in Trish His- 
tory’—that Catholic privilege and Protestant priv- 
ilege were at one in the matter of grinding Irish 
labor. Connolly’s book will prevent his ever becom- 
ing an Trish saint. Mr. Stephens says that the North 
is pro-English rather than Protestant because it lives 
on England and that is why it opposes home rule. 
On the other hand, while Ulster is sordid and big- 
oted, and while the South is not inclined to perse- 
cute, no attempt has been made by the South to win 
over the North, to placate it. There has been no 
attempt at an understanding. Mr. Stephens thinks 
that the uprising of Easter week was splendid folly, 
and that the executions may breed further revolt. 
The way to peace in Ireland is through an under- 
standing between South and North, but the govern- 
ment must concede home rule. Mr. Stephens is not 
a Catholic but he is a Nationalist. The same is true 
of Mr. St. John Ervine. Both these men, among the 
most brilliant of living Irishmen, are anti-English 
as to Ireland, but pro-English as against Germany. 
Both are agreed that there would have been no re- 
volt if home’ rule had not been postponed at the 
behest of Carson, who was then taken into the gov- 
ernment against which less than two years before he 
had headed a covenant of rebellion. Moreover, home 
rule was postponed even after home rulers had 
agreed to exclude Ulster from the operation of home 
rule, thus giving the lie to the charge that Catholic 
Treland wanted to coerce and persecute Protestant 
Ireland. England’s blunder—and Redmond’s panic— 
brought on the insurrection and England blundered 
because it believed the lies by which Carson and his 
covenanters had bluffed her into believing that Cath- 
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‘save the soul of Ireland.” 


olic Ireland meant to persecute, enslave and possibly 
massacre the Protestants. 


2. 
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Still another book on the insurrection is L. G. 
Redmond-Howard’s “Six Days of the Irish Re- 
public’ (Jno. W. Luce, Boston). Mr. Howard is 
the nephew and the biographer of John Redmond. 
His writing is like the conflagrational “jacket” on 
his book. He corroborates Stephens and Howard 
as to the silence of the insurrection, as to the beauti- 
ful characters of the leaders thereof. He thinks the 
revolt was precipitated by a rumor and a forged 
order of seizure of the Volunteers. He believes 
Casement came to Ireland to stop the rising be- 
cause there was no hope of help from Germany. 
He condemns the revolt as foolhardy. but says that 
the executions turned the Sinn Fein failure into 
victory. The author is sharply critical of his uncle 
John Redmond for his precipitate support of the 
government at the opening of the war; but he says 
that Carson brought on the rebellion in the South 
by organizing rebellion against home rule in the 
North and being rewarded therefor by the postpone- 
ment of home rule and being called to the cabinet. 
To me this book is most interesting as culminating 
in an outburst of that mysticism which marks Irish 
thought and frustrates Irish action in politics. The 
revolutionists had in view for Ireland some such 
City of God as was the ideal of Marcus Aurelius 
and St. Augustine. This is noted even in the con- 
stitution of Sinn Fein, and here is a quotation from 
a speech made by Pearse in 1897, in which he sug- 
cested that former revolutions and agitations from 
Owen Roe to O’Connell failed because the ends they 
struggled for were ends never intended for the Gael. 

. “The Gael is not like other men; the spade 
and the loom are not for him. But a destiny more 
glorious than that of Rome, more glorious than that 
of Britain awaits him: to become the savior of 
idealism in modern intellectual and social life, the 
regenerator and rejuvenator of the literature of the 
world, the instructor of the nations, the preacher 
of the gospel of nature-worship, hero-worship, God- 
worship—such is the destiny of the Gael.” Yet 
Pearse took up the sword, as his mother said, “to 
Reading these books on 
Ireland, I am convinced that the Irish question is 
the question of the Empire. All the British posses- 
sions, colonies, dependencies are other Irelands where 
the issue of liberty is different only in degree of 
acuteness. Until justice is done to Ireland all other 
peoples under English rule must doubt and distrust 
the good faith of England’s professions of liberty, 
and Ireland unappeased will yet wreck the Em- 
pire. But Ireland will never get justice until North 
and South agree and the South must be more con- 
ciliatory to the North; the way to agreement is 
blocked by too much partisan politics. Mr. Red- 
mond-Howard is sorry for the blindness of the 
Government, as for the narrow selfishness of the 
Parliamentary party. 


“° 


If you would know more of this subject, read “The 
Irish Rebellion of 1916 and its Martyrs: Erin’s 
Tragic Easter,” a symposium in which the contrib- 
utors are Padraic and Mary Colum, James Reidy, 
Rey. T. Gavan Duffy, Mary Ryan, Sidney Gifford 
and Suemas O’Brien. The book is valuable for its 
bersonalia concerning the martyrs—especially Coun- 
tess Markievicz, a fiery, proud, tireless, inspiring, 
heroic woman who fought in the Dublin streets in 
her green uniform and is now imprisoned for life. 
She is a strange complement-contrast to the almost 
feminine—not effeminate—men like Pearse and 
Plunkett and the pacifist Sheehy-Skeffington, who 
by the way wrote a letter to The New Statesman 
(London) three weeks before the outbreak, warning 
England that the outbreak would come if the Gov- 
ernment carried out its purpose of disarming and 
disbanding the Volunteers. If The New Statesman 
had published the letter when received instead of 
withholding it until the Easter revolt was under way, 
“the Dardanelles of Dublin” had not been fought, 
the “dear and dirty” city had not been another 
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wreck like Ypres and the flag of green, white and 
yellow had not been dabbled in the best of Ireland’s 
(Devin, Adair Co., New York.) 
of 

While on the subject of Ireland I would commend 
Mr. Ernest A. Boyd’s “Ireland’s Literary Renais- 
sance” as a rich summary of the movement which 
culminated in the work of John M. Synge. Mr. 
Boyd doesn’t care for so-called Irish literature pro- 
duced by Goldsmith, Burke, Lover, Lever, Moore, 


blood. 


Shaw. He is right. They were and are English 
writers. They did not and do not think or feel 
Irish. He thinks Lionel Johnson, an Englishman, 


was a better Irishman than any of them. Mr. 
Boyd gives credit for the beginning of the Irish 
revival to Standish O’Grady, who wrote Irish liter- 
ary history in the spirit and somewhat in the idiom, 
so far as he could achieve it, of the ancient Celtic 
literature. This was in 1899. We have not heard 
much of Standish O’Grady here, but Mr. Boyd 
makes a strong, clear case for him as the father 
cf the movement. Mr. Boyd does justice, but no 
more, to Sir Samuel Ferguson’s efforts to put into 
English the Irish epics and other poems. The testi- 
mony to the character and the literary achievements 
of George W. Russell or 42 in this volume is unre- 
served in its fervency. There is no doubt that 
Russell is both man and poet and patriot, for all 
his Oriental quietism. The work of John Eglinton 
is much praised, but all that I have read of him 
since his “Two Essays on the Remnant” has lacked 
the charm and force of that beautiful exposition 
of philosophic anarchism. Of William Butler Yeats, 
Mr. Boyd has much to say and all of it laudatory 
to the extent of Yeats’ deserts. He says nothing, 
however, of the later hardening of Yeats’ work, of 
its concreting, its harshening of quality as distinct 
from his early mysticism. Lady Gregory receives 
her just dues for her renditions of Irish literature 
into common speech. Of Nora Hopper he tells us, 
and Ethna Carberry and Katharine Tynan Hinkson, 
and I for one agree with him that the most perfect 
poems of Irish feeling that the revival has produced 
so far are Moira O’Neill’s “Songs of the Glens of 
Antrim.” All these writers exemplify the thesis put 
forward recently in these columns that Irish liter- 
ature of the purest distillation is mystical. Rury 
typifies it all and of Rury it is said in one poem, 
“He follows shadows only—the King of Ireland’s 
son.” Mr. Boyd’s book is an exhaustive record of 
the men and women and their work of the Irish re- 
vival. He has a generous appreciation of Synge 
and his dramas. He deals at some length with the 
development of the Irish theater. To review his 
hook at length would be like reviewing a dictionary 
of biography. The numerical strength of the Celtic 
or Gaelic revivalists is surprising: its bibliography 
in the volume under consideration indicates that the 
books of the revival would make a _ good-sized 
library. From what Mr. Boyd says of the writers 
and from examples of their work it is plain that 
the revival starting with a return to mysticism has 
been working out to a strange realism, as in the 
work of James Joyce, fragments of whose writing 
T have seen in The New Age and The Egoist of 
London. James Stephens represents this blend of 
fancy and realism in his poems and stories—in “The 
Crock o’ Gold” and “Here Are Ladies.” St. John 
Ervine shows it in his drama, “John Ferguson” and 
more suppressedly in his novels. Lord Dunsany, 
Seumas McManus, Alfred Percival Graves, Shan 
Bullock, Jane Barlow and others are of the school, 
representative of its best. Mr. Boyd’s book is the 
best compendium of the revival that I know. From 
the data and the criticism it supplies, one may start 
out equipped to follow the movement intelligently, 
knowing where and what to seek and what to avoid. 


Published by the John Lane Co., New York. 
fe 
And now a_novel—‘Sussex Gorse,” by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith (Alfred Knopf, New York). Here is a 
big thing in fiction—the story of one man’s fight 
with and for a piece of land—Boarzell Moor. The 
story begins in 1853 at the time of the Enclosures 
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Act, and it ends just after the Boer War. Here is 
the land-madness told as not even Zola told it in 
“La Terre.” Reuben Backfield as a boy leads in a 
riot against the enclosure of the moor and is injured, 
captured and publicly whipped. Thenceforth he is 
possessed of a “fixed idea” to own the moor. It is 
a fight of sixty years—first to get the land, then to 
tame it to agriculture. To this end Reuben devotes 
his life. For it he sacrifices everything—mother, 
brother, wife, and all his children. His heart, if he 
has one, is set upon this one thing to the exclusion of 
all else. His first wife dies of bearing children to 
work the land. The second one is driven by his 
ruthless devotion to the acquisition of the property 
to elope with one of his farm hands. A third woman 
he loves but loses because she insists on setting above 
the acquisition of the moor all the things Reuben 
sacrifices for it. One son becomes a thief, another 
runs off to London to try literature and comes back 
to die under shelter grudgingly accorded by the iron 
father. One daughter marries his rival land-owner, 
but the rival falls on evil days and Reuben takes his 
farm, permitting him and the wife to remain as help. 
Finally, because the son-in-law stacked the hay 
damp and the place burned because of spontaneous 
combustion, Reuben discharges him. The daughter 
pleads for mercy. Reuben looks at her son, fancies 
him as possible help, offers to adopt him, but the 
mother says she prefers any fate for her son other 
than life with Reuben on Odiam farm. Another 
daughter becomes a small town whore; two of Reu- 
ben’s sons by the second wife who fled with the 
farmhand, meet this street-walker in town. She 
sups with them and tells them she has had much 
misery but it was and is better than life with the 
father on the farm. Another son becomes a salva- 
tionist preacher—a sort of converted-pugilist revival- 
ist. One son becomes an eminent barrister who has 
a sort of contemptuous respect for the father. Two 
sons go to the war in Africa. One is killed. The 
other marries a Boer girl and stays in the Transvaal. 
Blow follows blow upon Reuben, but he rises from 
them all with Boarzell Moor before him inviting 
and defying. Despite crop failure, epizootic, many 
back-sets, Reuben adds to his farm slices of the 
moor. He scrimps and saves and tyrannizes to that 
end with undeviating pertinacity. And he wins it 
all, the whole 300 acres, buying it of the family of 
the man who enclosed it. He has lost everything 
else a man might prize, but he gets the land and we 
take leave of him lying on it and patting it as a 
lover might soothe a mistress. Reuben is a terrible 
figure—a veritable Superman stifling love and pity. 
He cannot read but he has a will that all the gods 
cannot break. He despises the poor. He opposes 
education. He has no sense of tenderness or beauty. 
The only thing in the world that is beautiful to him 
is the moor. _He loves it and he tames it to his 
purposes. The moor itself is a kind of personality 
in the story. It is the destroyer of everyone whom 
Reuben should have loved and from whom he should 
have received love. Now, take this skeleton of the 
story and clothe it in a style that is beautiful, see 
all the characters described not only but made to 
act out their character in conflict with the father, 
follow the descriptions of the moor as a personifica- 
tion, savor the life of the people in a language rich 
in odd Sussex idiom, catch the movement of life in 
cottage, barn, byre, “pub,” the coarse jollity at the 
fair, the love-making of the rustics in their frank 
animalism, the yokels at the election poll, the slaugh- 
tering of the diseased cows; behold the stars above 
the firs on the moor; scent now the vile effluvia of 
the manure spread to fatten the moor’s marl, and 
again the scent of the gorse: behold Reuben strid- 
ing pitiless, terrible, yet somehow grand through it 
all and over everything one holds dear to his at- 
tainment of the land he despised his father for not 
even wanting; there you have the novel “Sussex 
Gorse.” Tt is a vast poem of the terror of land 
lLunger, shot through with glories of genuine literary 
art. The second wife, Rose, is a marvelously de- 
picted wanton, and Alice Jury, the woman who loved 
Reuben but despised his demoniacal purpose is a 
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creature of sweet reasonableness. Poor /larry, Keu- 


ben's brother, whose sweetheart Keuben fascinated 


by sheer dominance of will into marrying him, after 
/flarry 


a powder blast, continues through the story as a 


was blinded and made insane by running into 


I don’t know anything 
Sheila 
Kaye-Smith has no little of the irony of Thomas 


maundering idiot chorus. 


wbout the author of “Sussex Gorse,” but 


Hardy and ‘much of the sensitiveness of John Gals- 
This 


novel is a tenebrous masterpiece with a glow of pity 


worthy, without his siccancy and aloofness. 


and of love for man and nature, for the epigoni and 
even for the dominating monster of will who de- 
You 


its atmosphere exorcised of the 


stroys them, at its heart of darkness. come 


out of devil of 
Property. The terror, the horror of the tale re- 
mains with you, but there stays in you the beauty 
and the kindness and the glory of the things which 
Reuben Backfield sacrificed for his three hundred 


acres of land. 
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Studying the Forgotten Man 


By Frank Putnam 


"LL assume you have read the first of these 


articles, “Spartan or Samaritan,” in which I 
did a thumbnail sketch of social 
Kurope, and reported a plan to ask for social insur- 


American states 


insurance in 


ance legislation in twenty or more 

during the coming winter. ° 
The man in 

man—the average wage earner in city and country. 


forgotten America 1s the average 
He’s been pawed over a good bit, collectively, dur 
ing recent vears, by highbrow sociologers and gov- 
ernment investigators and others who thought they 
could cash him in, as a problem, one way or another. 
Put being discussed collectively, as a problem, hasn't 
much. He has, [| think, a_ lot 
hope for from the fact that within the last hour, 
so to say, he has been discovered by higgnew em- 
ployer, the great industrial pinnate, is in 
a fair way to be dealt with as an individual, a man 
and a brother, a real partner in the business of mak- 


got him more to 


ing and transporting things. 


I call him the forgotten man because he has 
been so in fact, twelve months a year three years 
The 
fourth year, as you'll have guessed, is the year of the 
presidential election. The forgotten man is remem- 
bered and courted like your best girl’s surly father 
during the month before the quadriennial national 


in four, and eleven montlis in the fourth year. 


election. 
That’s 
goes back and sits down, and the men he votes into 
office promptly forget him and his needs and his 
rights for another three years and eleven months. 
Here’s the New York Mail just to hand, with an 
editorial illustrating this situation. The Mail bids 
the Republican ieaders to “stop and think,” and for 


because he’s a voter. Having voted, he 


something to think of it suggests this: 


“Their talk of Americanism, a united coun- 
try, a strong foreign policy, the protection of 
American lives and rights all over the world 
* * * what does all this mean, as a practical 
matter, to the ordinary, every-day American 
workingman ?” 

(In the red letter month in the fourth year, the 
politicians and even the great editors always remem- 
Ler the forgotten man.) 

The Mail proceeds: 


“What is to be his share in the better, big- 
ger, busier America which the Republicans say 
they will bring ? 

“The old 1896 Republican campaign methods 
will no longer suffice. This is twenty years 
later. The world do move. The man who 
works with his hands has a right to be told. 

“This state which he is to love should be 
made to mean more to him than it does now. 
It should participate in insuring him against 
sickness, accident, death, and contribute with 
him toward insurance for his old age. His 
women and children are what is dearest in the 
world to him, and they are the hope of the 
country. They should be protected ag@inst all 
forms of exploitation. For his boys afid girls 
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continuation trade schools should be provided, 

compulsory like the grammar schools, and de- 

signed to create highly skilled workers who 
will earn the wages that belong to high skill. 
“Give the workingman a stake in the state.” 

Mr. McClure, the editor of the Mail, brought back 
those excellent ideas from Europe. Needless to Say, 
the leading politicians of his party, and of the other 
party, are not saying anything like that, and won't, 
until they learn that the hig employers want them to 
say it. 

Here is proof that the big employers want them 
to say it, 

The Americain Electric Railway Association held 
its annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J., in 
October. , 

The 


300,0CO persons, mostly men. 


members of this association employ over 
We have not been used to associating philanthropy 
except perhaps in certain anciently rumored trans- 
actions in city councils—with the street railway 
business. 
Therefore we are not surprised now to find that 
when the Ilectric Association 


American Railway 


adopted—as it did—an amazing report urging com- 
pulsory life, sickness, accident and old age insur- 
ance for all employes of that industry (the same 
joint 
the men, the companies and the 


presumptively to be supported by equitable 
contributions by 
state, and the system to be subject to state control), 
the association was prompted not by philanthropic 
but by coldly commercial motives. Selfish motives, 
if you like, but selfish in a very different way from 
the selfishness which in so many American employ- 
regards a workman as’ a tool to be 
kicked out to shift for 
least competent to do it. 


ments used, 


worn out and itself when 


This report which the street railway association 
adopted fills 185 large pages. IL faney an insurance 
actuary or a professional statistician could sit down 
and read it for pleasure. For our present purposes 
I have merely plucked out of it the news, tabloid. 

Thus the sub-committee states its object and its 


method: 


“The problems considered naturally group 
themselves into two parts: 

“First—The protection of the employe, in- 
cluding the subjects of industrial injury com- 
pensation, life insurance, health insurance and 
old age pensions. 

“Second—The betterment of the status of 
the individual employe, including such subjects 
as the best form of wage payments, the mini- 
mum wage, education, practices of efficiency, 
standards of living, thrift and profit-sharing 
plans with the employer: 

“Your committee has not approached the 
problems of protection or insurance from the 
standpoint of policy but solely from the stand- 
roint of economic and efficient administration. 
It has not concerned itself With the desirability 
or expediency, in individual cases, of provid- 
ing such insurance. It has assumed this to he 
in line with good policy and the investigation 
has been limited to the queries: ‘What has 
actually been tried?’ ‘What can be provided at 
a stated cost?’ ‘What are the best practices 
of administration?’ ‘What are the errors which 
must be guarded against ?’” 

Here, briefed, are the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the committee: 

1. Compulsory accident, sickness, life and 
old age insurance for all employes of the street 
railway industry (and by the same token for 
all American wage earners), is a necessary 
and probable development of the near future. 

2. Voluntary insurance systems have failed 
to carry life insurance protection generally into 
the lower wage levels, where it is most needed. 
“In the absence of compulsory regulations the 
American workman will go without life in- 
surance protection.” 

3. The imperative need of every wage 
earner for “such forms of social insurance as 
compensation for industrial accidents, life and 
health insurance and old age pensions” is con- 
ceded; “the question arises as to the agency 
best suited to provide this protection.” 

4. State insurance, so far as it has been 
attempted in this country (Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts), and elsewhere, on a voluntary 
basis, “does not seem to have been a con- 
spicuous success.” (Rubinow and other au- 





thorities report it has been a conspicuous 
failure, so far as concerns reaching any 
considerable number of workers with ade- 
quate insurance.) With regard to public pen- 
sion systems for civil servants, “The failure to 
make adequate provision for the accruing 
liabilities under these pension plans has been 
the universal shortcoming of such administra- 
tion.” (Rubinow and others say most of the 

American retirement pension funds operated 
hy cities, for policemen, tiremen and_ teach- 
ers, are insolyent: those in New York City, 
by far the largest, are notoriously so.) 

5. Labor unions as now organized do not 
and cannot be expected to provide the insur- 
ance needed by wage earners and their fam- 
ilies. “There have been no comprehensive 
plans of social insurance, sickness, accident, 
life and pension, inaugurated and administered 
by trade unions. Insurance benefits have not 
been considered germane to trade union ac- 
tivities. Where such benefits are provided, 
the funds for such purpose have not been 
organized.” 

6. Most and best progress has been made 
in procuring social insurance for electric rail- 
way employes through mutual benefit associa- 
tions supported and managed jointly by em- 
ployes and employers. This experience is be- 
lieved to indicate the line of least resistance 
in spreading the benefits of social insurance. 

7. Insurance company protection, and espe- 
cially that of the industrial insurance com- 
panies writing small policies the premium on 
which are collected in weekly installments, 
costs two or three times as much as an equal 
amount obtained through well managed co- 
operative mutual benefit associations, and _ it 
fails to provide many other benefits which 
these associations confer upon their members. 

8. Social insurance funds provided and 
managed solely by emploving companies fail 
to interest and satisfy employes. 

9. If choice of the method of giving ade- 
quate insurance protection to American wage 
earners generally is left to the sociologists 
and the professional uplifters, “it will likely 
take the form of compulsory insurance in 
whole or in part supported by taxation, as in 
many luropean countries American industry 
will soon have to decide whether it wishes to 
be forced into this kind of life insurance, or 
whether it wishes to anticipate such legislation 
by voluntarily providing life insurance for its 
workmen and other wage earners by utilizing 
existing machinery for placing life insurance 
at their disposal in a way that will cause it to 
be availed of.” 

10. “Whatever system of compulsory health 
insurance is provided in this country will, fol- 
lowing the historical development in European 
countries, recognize the employes’ mutual 
benefit association. Jaws may regulate and 
prescribe its activities so as to make it less 
effective. Herein lies the greatest danger of 
present tendencies. The interest of the electric 
railways industry lies in the maximum benefits 
for its employes. It should not be burdened 
with caring for the load of other industries or 
governmental overhead costs. It can most 
effectively preserve its identity by leading the 
way and so efficiently performing its social 
function that state interference will not 
hamper it.” 

Bismarck beat the German Socialists to it: the 
more liberal large groups of American employers 
are trying to beat the uplifters to it. : 

The uplifters know only one way to get any- 
thing done. That's to have a law fassed ordering 
it done, creating a lot of new public officials to do 
it, and laying a tax on the taxpayer to foot the bills. 

It so happens that-most large corporations have 
existing machinery, as the committee points out, 
which can be used with little or no extra cost to do 
the work which—if the uplifters have their way— 
would be done by an army of high-salaried public 
officials. 

The European countries, as Rubinow reports in 
his book, “Social Insurance” (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York) have been keen to use every existing 
agency—labor union, mutual benefit association or 
any other—to cut the overheard and administrative 
expense of their state social insurance undertakings. 

This is obviously desirable. The wage earner 
wants most insurance at least cost, and the taxpayer 





wants him to get it that way. 
State control is a prime necessity; but state opera- 
tion should wait until our governments become at 
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least 50 per cent as efficient, economical and con- 
cjstent in administration as the average big indus- 
trial corporation. 

VinwaAuker, Wits., Oct. 30, 1916. 
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The New Music 


By Victor Lichtenstein 
Ballinger’s “The Sphinx” 

Ok the first pair of concerts Friday afternoon, 
November 17, and Saturday evening, Novem- 
ber 18, Mr. Zach and the Symphony will pre- 

sent two unusual novelties. The first of these, Mr. 
Samuel Bollinger’s ‘The Sphinx”—a fantasy suite— 
was awarded first prize by the St. Louis Art League 
in a local competition, and .will have its premiere 
at this concert. The fantasy was inspired partly 
by the well-known myth of the Theban Sphinx, 
partly by a quotation from Emerson’s “Essay on 
History.” “What is our life but an endless flight 
of winged facts or events? In splendid variety these 
changes come, all putting questions to the human 
spirit. Those men who cannot answer by a superior 
wisdom these facts or questions of time, serve, them. 
Facts encumber them, tyrannize over them, and 
make them men of routine, the men of sense, in 
whom a literal obedience to factS has extinguished 
every spark of that light by which man is truly man. 
But if a man is true to his better instincts or senti- 
ments, and refuses the dominion of facts, as one that 
comes of a higher race, remains fast by the soul 
and sees the principle, then the facts fall aptly and 
supple into their places; they know their master, 
and the meanest of them glorifies him.” 

The suite is divided into five movements. The 
first of these, “The Sphinx’s Slumber” (Adagio e 
grave ma non troppo) is an attempt to translate 
musically the restless slumber of the monster; the 
section moves along fitfully in broken agitated 
phrases, and embodies the main theme upon which 
is worked out much of the material of the' entire 
suite. The second movement, “The Awakening,” por- 
trays the Sphinx aroused from slumber. The third 
movement, “The Riddle” (4ndantino tempo rubato) 
was originally the first to be planned and written. 
The riddle remains unsolved until the appearance of 
Oedipus upon the scene; after he has solved it, the 
Theban populace make merry in a festival and 
dance which form the subject for the fourth move- 
ment. Here Mr. Bollinger has caught the oriental 
color admirably, although he assured me that, when 
writing it, he had no thought of using any par- 
ticular oriental idiom of scale or harmony. The 
work closes with the “Death Song of the Sphinx,” 
a sustained and noble movement. 

“The Sphinx” was played in Chicago two years 
ago and the first movement only appeared upon one 
of our programmes last year. Mr. Bollinger has 
been an active member of our musical community 
for many years, coming here from San Francisco 
after the great earthquake and fire. We were fellow- 
students in Leipsic and I vividly recall many a 
youthful indiscretion in composition in those days, 
but “The Sphinx” is a real work of art, which ad- 
mirably reflects as far as is possible in terms of 


music, the spirit of the myth. 


2, 
bod 


Grainger’s “In a Nutshell” 

Grainger is a brilliant apparition in the world of 
music. A protagonist of Walt Whitman exclaim- 
ing. “Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude 
you,” Grainger believes that what life in its myriad 
aspects is to the writer, unwritten music, the natural 
expression of the natural uncommercialized man of 
all races, is to the composer, a mirror of genuine- 
ness and spontaneity. He does not scruple to use 
the instruments of the vaudeville stage, and in the 
“Nutshell” suite he has introduced four novel Dea- 
gan percussion instruments which he calls in his 
score, “marvelously perfected examples of American 
inventive ingenuity in the field of musical instrument 
making.” These are the steel marimba, or marimba- 
Phone, a sort of bass glockenspiel; the wooden ma- 
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rimbaphone, a sort of bass xylophone; the Swiss 
staff bells, similar to Swiss hand bells in tone, and 
most interesting of all, the nabimba, a five-octave 
instrument, combining some of the characteristics of 
South American marimbas with a strongly marked 
clarinet and bass clarinet quality. 

The score itself is unique. Following the example 
of that arch egoist, Richard Wagner, Grainger dis- 
dains the use of Italian in giving his marks of ex- 
pression and movement divisions; so we find that 
the first movement of the suite is an “Arrival Plat- 
form Humlet” which, as the composer tells us, is the 
sort of thing one hums to one’s self as an accom- 
paniment to one’s tramping feet as one happily, 
excitedly, paces up and down the arrival platform 
of a railway station. He is careful to say that the 
“humlet” is not programme music in any sense of 
the word. It is marching music composed in an 
exultant mood in a railway station, but does not 
portray the station itself, its contents, or any event, 
which shows that Grainger understands the limita- 
tions of the art of music. Curiously, there are next 
to ne chords in this composition, it being conceived 
almost exclusively in “single line” unaccompanied 
unison or octaves. There are no characteristic or 
representative themes, as the movement from start 
to finish is just an unbroken stretch of constantly 
varied melody, with very few repetitions of any of 
its phrases, and the composer writes at the beginning 
of the movement, “with healthy and somewhat fierce 
‘go,’” and he directs that the wood winds should 
sound “nasal, reedy and snarling!” 

The second movement, “Gay, but Wistful,” is, 
according to the composer’s score, an attempt to 
write an air with a music hall flavor, embodying 
that London blend of gaiety with wistfulness, so 
familiar in the performances of George Grossmith, 
Tr.. and other vaudeville artists. It consists of 
two strains like the solo and chorus of music hall 
ditties. 

In the third movement, “Pastoral,” which was 
dedicated to Cyril Scott (an enthusiastic admirer of 
Grainger’s genius, and who has frankly expressed 
the conviction in a sketch of the composer, that 
Grainger is a reincarnation of a Northern Viking), 
we have an example of what the composer calls 


” unrelated harmonies moving at 


“double chording, 
will, or as the composer expresses it, “in free har- 
monic habit.” 

The fourth movement, a splendid piece of Aus- 
tralian ragtime, is called “The Gum-suckers’ March ;” 


,’ 


“onm-suckers” being a nickname for Australians 
hailing from the state of Victoria, the home state 
of the composer. The score tells us the leaves of 
the eucalyptus tree are very refreshing to suck in 
the parching summer weather. The second theme of 
this movement is taken from the composer’s “Up- 
country Song,” which is an attempt to write a 
melody typical of Australia, as Stephen Foster’s 
songs are typical of America. A number of other 
tunes and musical motives are introduced, and to- 
ward the end of the movement is heard a many- 
voiced climax in which clattering rhythms on the 
tuneful percussion instruments and gliding chromatic 
chords on the bass, are pitted against the long notes 
of the Australian second theme, a melodic counter- 
theme and a melodic bass. 

Grainger himself will play the piano part in this 
suite, the piano forming simply an integral part of 
the orchestral body and not being used as a virtuoso 
solo instrument. 

I came across a splendid article called “The Im- 
press of Personality in Unwritten Music,” which 
Grainger contributed to the Musical Quarterly of 
July. rors. In common with nearly all of our 
modern writers. Grainger harks back to the music 
of primitive folk for much of his inspiration. He 
absolutely disclaims the use of anv folk song in his 
work, but the idiom from beginning to end is that 
of the folk tune. He makes the startling statement 
in his article that primitive music is too complex for 
untrained modern ears, and what we do usually hear 
as folk music has been thoroughly diluted for pov- 


ular consumption. He quotes the authority of Mr. 
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Krehbiel for the statement that Berlioz in his su- 
premest effort with his army of drummers, pro- 
duced nothing to compare in artistic interest with 
the harmonious drumming of the Dahomans ‘in their 
war dancessy and he has used this hint of rhythmic 
variety in the “Nutshell” suit by the introduction of 
these curious Deagan instruments. He also calls at- 
tention to the marvelous polyphonic singing of the 
Rarotongans in the South Seas, in which these sing- 
ers improvise marvelously complex part-songs, dis- 
playing a contrapuntal sense which is simply. pro- 
digious. All of these hints he has used in the work- 
ing out of his suite, not disdaining to write one 
entire movement, the first, with scarcely a harmonic 
combination. 

Grainger expresses the hope in this article that 
we will some day have an international musical so- 
ciety, organized for the purpose of making all the 
world’s music known to all the world by means of 
imported performances, phonograph records, and so 
on. He feels that we are missing much of the 
world’s richness in musical art by failing to make 
adequate printed records of the strange and lovely 
expression of what he calls the sweet impress of the 
rersonality of millions of unknown departed artists, 
men and women, who, unhampered by the rules of 
art, have given vent to the prompting of the inner 
artistic spirit in terms of folk-song and dance. 

At this concert Grainger will perform Grieg’s 
A Minor Concerto for piano, and we have been told 
hy so eminent an authority as Grieg himself that 
no one plays his music as well as this young Aus- 
tralian. The programme will further embody Rich- 
ard Strauss’ superb symphonic poem, “Don Juar.” 
It has not been heard in St. Louis any too often. 

The entire season promises much of interest. Mr. 
Zach, who is a consistent propagandist for the 
American composer, will have Mr. Stillman-Kelley’s 
“Aladdin Suite” on his second programme, and the 
composer himself will come to St. Louis to conduct 
it. Among the great soloists the names of prac- 
tically all the eminent virtuosi of the day are in- 
cluded, so that there will be no dearth of lofty mu- 


sical moments during the season. 


2. Se te o& 
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A Man’s Bargain 
By Gertrude M. Hort 


F I cry out for fellowship, 
A comrade’s voice, a comrade’s grip, 
A hand to hold me, when I slip, 
An ear to heed my groan, 
Renew that hour’s dark ecstasy, 
When all Thy waves went over me, 
And Thou and I, with none to see, 
Were joined in fight alone! 


If I demand a sheltered space 

Set for me in the battle-place, 

Where I at times could turn my face, 
A screened and welcomed guest, 

Decree my soul should henceforth cease 

From its wild hankering after peace, 

And rest in that which gives release 
From the desire of rest. 


If I for final goal should ask,— 
Some meaning for the long day’s task, 
Some ripened field that yet may bask, 
Secure from hurricane, 
Point to Thy locust-eaten sheaves,— 
The burnt-out stars, the still-born leaves! 
And by the Toil no hope retrieves 
Nerve me to toil again. 


So to Thy hard propitious skies 

Shall praise go up like sacrifice, 

And all the will within me, rise, 
Applauding at Thy word; 

Thou, in the Glory jasper-walled 

By no reproach of mine be galled; 

And I, among my kind, be called 
The man whose prayers are heard! 
From “To-morrow’s Road” (T. B. Mosher, 

Portland, Mc.) 
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Letters From the People 


Pilgrims and Puritans 


St. Louis, Nov. 6, 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Mr. Samuel P. Cutler has made the 
common mistake of confounding the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans in his article in 
the Mirror for November 3rd, and ac- 
cuses the Pilgrims of persecuting Bap- 
tists and Quakers. 


1916. 


The Pilgrims were only a small eddy 
in the great stream of Puritanism. They 
were few in numbers, the Puritans were 
many. They lived side by side in Eng- 
land all through the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, unmolested, but during the 
reigns of King James and King Charles 
the Pilgrims found it impossible to long- 
er remain in England and went to Hol- 
land, and only left Holland for America 
because they saw that they would in- 
evitably be absorbed by the Dutch with 
whom they were living. They consti- 
tuted a mere handful of the settlers in 
Massachusetts. The Puritans came over 
by thousands. The persecutions which 
drove the Baptists and the Quakers out 
of Massachusetts into Rhode Island 
were persecutions of the Puritans and 
not the Pilgrims. 

I am sure Mr. Cutler will be glad to 
place the blame for the persecutions 
where it belongs, and not upon the little 
band of Pilgrims who stood for liberty 
of conscience, not only for themselves 
but for everyone else, including Bap- 
tists and Quakers. 

Aucustus L. Apporr. 
fe fe of 


At the Theaters 


At the Jefferson theater all next week 
beginning Monday night, John D. Wil- 
will present John Barrymore in 
Galsworthy’s masterpiece, “Jus- 
tice.” This play will be the first dra- 
matic attraction of the season at the 
Jefferson, all of the shows heretofore at 
that theater having been musical plays. 
“Tustice” is described as the most grip- 
ping love story ever told, and was easily 
the greatest success of last season in 
New York, where it had a run of one 
year at the Candler theater. It dupli- 
cated its New York success in Chicago, 
from which city it comes direct to St. 
Louis. Among the sterling players sup- 
porting Barrymore in the play are such 
well-known names as O. P. Heggie and 
Bertha Mann. A popular price matinee 
is announced for Wednesday and a 
regular matinee on Saturday. 


liams 
John 


2, 
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“The Bird of Paradise” Oliver Mo- 
rosco will offer for the fourth time in 
this city, this time at the Shubert-Gar- 
rick, for one week commencing next 
Sunday night. Mr. Tully’s Hawaiian 
drama has become a perennial delight. 
An interesting and fascinating theme for 
plot works out in a luscious setting of 
our West Pacific possessions. The story 
unfolds engrossing love scenes which 
display unusual beauty in the. sentiment 
and characters involved, whether native 
Hawaiian or Anglo-Saxon, and the vol- 
cano is a personality and a symbol in 
the play. To heighten the local color a 
native Hawaiian band of musicians and 
singers accompanies the organization. 
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Vandervoort’s 


Anniversary Sale 


of 


Women’s Winter Coats 


With the idea of presenting extraordinary buying opportunities during this great 
Anniversary Sale, we have had a quantity of Coats made up to our special order. 
This means that every Coat is of the usual high standard quality embodied in all 
Vandervoort merchandise—and it also means that every Coat is an unusual bargain. 


Up to $35 Winter Coats 


Ivery favored style and color is shown 
in French checks, 


wool plushes. 


and black. All 


resented. 


Stablished in 1850 
OLIVE — LOCUST 


$3.7 


Up to $45 Winter Coats 


Bolivias in belted, flaring, fur trimmed 
and other wanted models, 
Burgundy, plum, gold, brown, taupe, navy 


as large collars, cuffs and pockets are rep- 


‘30 


— NINTH — TENTH 
The Bes! Goods for the Price No Matter What the Price 


mixtures, velours and 


All sizes, 34 to 46. 


are shown in 


the new style features, such 
























Miss May Buckley, an actress of re- 
nowned ability, is this season’s Luana; 
Forrest Stanley will be seen in the role 
of Doctor Wilso:. There will be mati- 
nees on Wednesday and Sunday, the 
former at popular prices. 

* 


~ 


Marion Morgan’s Art Dancers, Cali- 
fornia University co-eds now under the 
management of Martin Beck, in a his- 
torical Roman ballet in three episodes, 
will be the headline act at the Columbia 
theater for the week beginning with 
Monday’s matinee. They were a sensa- 
tion at this theater last season in a 
different set of classical dances. There 
are sixteen dancers, among whom are 
Sonia Nordstrgm, Taisey Darling, 
Josephine McLean, Rosamonde Cowan, 
Claire Kautzenbach and William Wil- 
liams. They appear, in a rich scenic 
setting, first in a living replica of Tad- 
ema’s famous painting, “The Spears;” 
second, in an enactment of an old Ro- 
man legend; third, in a mythological 
story pantomime set to music. The 





‘3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


OR 


J.N. SEROPYAN 





Phone, Lindell 3264 


IENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department 


for Cleaning and Repairin 
Clearest and Best Work Done at ingRugs 








troupe recently finished a six weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Palace theater in New 
York. There are seven other acts on 
the bill: Claire Rochester, the soprano- 
baritone, who was prima donna in Lew 
Fields’ “All Aboard” company; George 
Rockwell and Al Wood, “Two Noble 
Nuts Navigating the Ocean of Non- 
sense ;” Eddie Carr & Co., in a farce, 
“The Office Boy;” Jack C. McLallen 
and May Carson, roller skaters and 
dancers; Harry H. Richards and Bessie 
Kyle as Mr. and Mrs. Nifty in “Fifty- 
Fifty ;” Lohse and Sterling in athletic 
feats, and the Orpheum Travel Weekly. 
fe 

Miss Florence Mackie in the title role 
of “Dolly Dollars,” Victor Herbert and 
Harry B. Smith’s musical success which 
is now enjoying a profitable run at the 


Park theater, will leave the Park Opera 
Company on Sunday evening. “Dolly 
Dollars” is a jolly story of the title 
hunting Miss, who, when presented to 
a supposed Lord, turns him down in 
cold blood, saying she wants a maf 
for a husband and not a handle. Lord 
Burlingham, whom another is _ impet- 
sonating, secures the position of chauf- 
feur of Dolly’s car, and after some time 
they fall in love with each other, and 
his real identity is then revealed, which 
brings everything to a happy climax. 
Frances Lieb as the Lord and Sarah 
Edwards and Billy Kent as Dolly’s pa 
rents have pleasing parts. Carl Haydn 
and James McElhern are exceptionally 
well cast. Charles Sinclair, for seventy: 
five weeks director of Park productions, 
will return to St. Louis to resume his 
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“Miss Sergeant-Major” is the comical 
farce which the German theater com- 
pany will present on Sunday evening at 
the Victoria theater. A lot of fun to 
the accompaniment of catchy music .in 
solos and duets should captivate St. 
Louis as it did Berlin. Director Loebel 
has his entire company cast for this 
piece. Mr. Hilmer will direct the stage 
and John Lang the musical features. 


2. 
id 


The telephone tangle, “Something that 
Occurs Every Day,” will head an attrac- 
tive vaudeville programme at the Grand 
Opera House next week. Hal Stephens, 
character impersonator, will appear in 
lightning changes from Shakespeare to 
ragtime including an imitation of Jo- 
seph Jefferson in “Rip Van Winkle.” 
Other numbers are Ruby Cavalle and 
company in singing and dancing; Lizzie 
Evans, Jeff Lloyd and company in a 
dramatic comedy, “The Alternative ;” 
Roth and Roberts in “The Wop and the 
Cop;” the Lelands in “Transparent Land- 
scape Painting;’ Waak and Manning 
in a musical novelty; the Sioux Princess 
Whitecloud, an American singer of 
American songs, and new comedy pic- 
tures. 

2 


~~ 


“The Heart of Dixie,” which comes 
to the American for the week begin- 
ning Sunday matinee, is a present day 
drama of the North Carolina mountains 
from the pen of Ed Lawshe. It is 
the story of a girl who through pride 
breaks her engagement to the man she 
loves and through pique marries another. 
The misery that follows is the natural 
sequence until in the final act the lovers 
are united. There are several thrilling 
scenes and a large comedy interest. 


2. 
bed 


The drama of the world war that 
won second prize in a contest over 
eighty-two other plays entered, will be 
the offering of the Players at Grand 
avenue and Olive street, for the week 
beginning next Sunday matinee. “Pro 
Patria” is the title, and the author, 
William Glasgow Bruce Carson, a 
graduate of Washington University, is 
an instructor in English in the Iowa 
State College. Mitchell Harris will take 
the role of a German officer, and Miss 
Olive Templeton is cast for the heroine, 
a French girl who has become a spy. 
The scene is laid in France behind the 
firing lines and according to the critics 
who selected Mr. Carson’s play—Dr. 
Otto Heller, of Washington University, 
Prof. Melville Burke, of Yeatman High 
School and Secretary of the Drama 
League, William Marion Reedy—the 
tone is neutral and the theme intense 
Patriotism. The action is intensely dra- 
matic, with a smashing denouement. Mr. 
Carson is a great-grandson of Wm. Carr 
Lane, the first mayor of St. Louis, and 
is related to a number of the most 
Prominent families in the city, and 
though the regular opening will be on 
Sunday, Monday will be the formal pre- 
miere, and many of the author's per- 
sonal friends have made up box parties 
for the occasion. 
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San Carlo Opera 
By Victor Lichtenstein 

Bizet’s “Carmen” was the particular 
magnet which drew me to the Odeon 
last night, and I was glad to see that 
there were nearly two thousand more 
besides myself who take a_ sufficient 
amount of interest in the masterpieces 
of operatic literature to sit through a 
performance on election night. I was 
glad I went, although I had heard an 
admirable performance of the same op- 
era only a week previous, at the Coli- 
seum, under the most brilliant auspices. 
The Ellis Opera Company had the tre- 
mendous advantage of a virtuoso or- 
chestra of sixty men, at least three great 
vocal artists, and the added halo of 
the reputation of the conductor, Cam- 
panini; and this latter fact is not to be 
despised in a popular appeal. It would 
not be fair to the San Carlo Company 
to institute any sort of comparison be- 
tween the two performances; but taking 
everything into consideration, the size 
of the orchestra and its make-up, the 
popular price of admission, I can truth- 
fully say that the performance at the 
Odeon deserves very high praise. 

Ferrabini, who took the role of the 
heroine, is an alluring and seductive 
type of Latin beauty; superbly tall and 
shapely, with raven-black hair and eyes, 
she satisfied the aesthetic sense com- 
pletely on the histrionic side, and vocally 
was delightful. Her conception differed 
radically from that of Farrar. Farrar 
consistently interpreted her Carmen as 
a ruthless, hard, savage animal, only 


eager for fresh prey when the mood is 
on her; in the scene outside of the 
cigarette factory in the first act, she be- 
came a veritable savage in the brutality 
of her onslaught upon her rival. Ferra- 
bini, on the other hand, is more suave 
and seductive in her presentation of 
the role, without missing any of the fire 
which we are accustomed to associate 
with the character. 


The other roles were in capable hands. 
While I do not approve of the peculiar 
methods of the tenor, Sciaretti, in his 
effort to be dramatic, beginning many 
of his tones with a sharp incisive bark, 
it must be acknowledged that in the 
last act he rose to tremendous heights 
in the overwhelming of his 
despair and anguish at Carmen’s refusal 
to return to him. His voice is of pleas- 
ant quality and, with the elimination of 
this extraordinary mannerism, he_ is 
capable of giving artistic pleasure. 


force 


Silva, as the Toreador, while vocally 
not always satisfying, gave a spirited 
interpretation of this popular role. The 
audience was really thrilled by the su- 
perb singing of the chorus, which in- 
cludes the St. Louis Opera Chorus, 
recently organized, in the tavern scene, 
and this number, the Toreador song and 
chorus had to be repeated. 

The San Carlo Opera Company is 
giving a series of eleven performances 
of the popular repertoire, and deserves 
the support of those St. Louisans who 
love grand opera. It was rather start- 


ling to hear Ferrabini sing her role in 
French and all the other members of 
the company singing Italian. 


This is 


one of the weaknesses of operatic per- 
formance which must be done away 
with. I know that I want to under- 
stand what is being said in a dramatic 
performance, and grand opera surely is 
worthless without the dramatic feature 
made clear to our intelligence. If we 
are going to listen to a concert with- 
out words, or to view a pantomime in 
the style of the Ballet Russe, well and 
good, but we have an entirely different 
condition to face in opera. Whether a 
translation of every text into the Eng- 
lish language will solve the difficulty re- 
mains to be seen, but it is certainly a 
step that ought to be taken if opera is 
to become popular. 

For the last three performances, Fri- 
day and Saturday, “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” “Trovatore,” and “Pagliacci” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana” will be 
given. The company possesses an un- 
usual heroic tenor in Salazar, a young 
artist who will be heard from at no 
distant day. We must not expect every 
member of an opera troupe to be a 
brilliant star of the first magnitude, for 
even in our high-priced performances 
by the Metropolitan and Chicago opera 
companies, there is not a little clay 
mixed with the gold presented to our 
atttention; but the average of this com- 
pany is high, and will measure up well 
with the average of any other company 
of its kind in any part of the world. 

; hh 


“So old Williams is looking for a 
divorce from his young wife. On what 
grounds?” “On the grounds of econ- 
omy, I guess."—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Marts and Money 


They have a steady and reassuring 
market on the Stock Exchange in New 
York. Despite incertitudes, 
there’s consistent buying of desirable 
issues, with spectacular displays in one 
or two industrial or mining quarters 


every other day. The course of absorp- 


political 


tion is noticeable especially in the rail- 
road department, where prices have thus 
far made rather disappointing response 
to fine statements of earnings and confi- 
dent talk about resumption or enlarge- 
ment of dividend payments. It is the 
general idea that the near future should 
bring satisfactory improvement in the 
financial status of shares of this class, 
regardless of the results of the electoral 
contest. There’s a deal of commendatory 
opinionation concerning Atchison com- 
Baltimore & Ohio common, Illi- 
& Nashville, 
Pacific, 
much 


mon, 
nois Central, 
New York Central, 
and Union Pacific. 
favorable conjecturing as to the intrinsic 
merits and dividend potentialities of 
such stocks as Chicago Great Western, 
Erie, St. Louis & San Francisco, South- 
ern, Missouri Pacific, and Wabash pre- 
ferred and common. With respect to 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, it is 
intimated that the accumulative purchas- 
ing is for the account of “first-class 
parties,” whatever that may mean. This 
stock is now quoted at over 35, the best 
price since April, 1915. Latest rumors 
in regard to the probable assessment 
hint at $40. If they should prove cor- 
rect, the total cost to people buying at 
35 will be 75. A mighty good valua- 
tion, this. It would suggest that an 
assessment of $25 or $30 should be 
amply sufficient for all practical pur- 


poses. 


Louisville 
Southern 
Likewise 


Atchison common is acting in a man- 
ner tending to uphold predictions of an 
increase from 6 to 7 per cent in the 
annual dividend rate. Professional 
“bears” are not inclined to sell the stock 
in liberal amounts. They know that the 
floating supplies are extraordinarily 
small, and that the establishment of a 7 
per cent dividend rate would advance 
the quotation at least twelve points. 
The current value of 1064, ex the $1.50 
quarterly dividend, is nearly five points 
under the top notch reached in 1915, 
just about a year ago. There are parties 
in Wall street who do not hesitate to 
prophesy 135 in less than twelve months 
from this date. They put stress upon 
the fact that the company has $45,000,000 
cash in its treasury, and is earning more 
than 12 per cent on the common, or over 
twice the present rate of payment. 

The New York Central has decided 
to issue $25,000,000 additional stock 
early in 1917. It disburses 5 per cent 
per annum. Since the new stock is to 
be bought by shareholders, Wall Street 
folks have settled down to the conclu- 
sion that the dividend rate will be 
raised from 5 to 6 per cent at the De- 
cember meeting of the Board. They 
argue that it would be unreasonable to 
expect stockholders to take the new 
shares at par, with the dividend only 5 
per cent. They also point out that the 
company can easily afford to distribute 
6 per cent, considering that the surplus 
income for 1916 will show at least 20 
per cent earned on the total capital stock 
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now outstanding. If the responsible 
officials really intend to adopt a more 
liberal policy as concerns payments, the 
quotation for the shares can hardly be 
It is 10834 at this time, 
§ last. In 


kept below 115. 
October 


against 114!4 on 
1912, when holders received no more 
than they do to-day, the stock was 


valued at as high a price as 121'%; in 
similar circumstances in November, 1901, 
Wall street established an absolute max- 
imum of 174%. The company has 
formulated new constructive plans pro- 
viding for the expenditure of something 
like $45,000,000 in the next five or six 
years. 

Baltimore & Ohio common pays 5 per 
cent at present. The Stock Exchange 
fellows have made up their mind that 
the rate will be advanced to 6 per cent in 
the first month of 1917. Payments are 
made semi-annually. The ruling price 
of the stock is 87, indicative of a net 
return of 534 per cent. Should the 
yearly rate be increased to 6 per cent, 
Luyers at 87 will obtain a yield of near- 
ly 7 per cent on their funds. It can 
thus be claimed that Baltimore & Ohio 
common affords tempting speculative op- 
Save for the constant drib- 


portunities. 
account, the 


ble of sales for foreign 
stock’s price would be around 100 at the 
present day. The highest on record— 
125’%—was paid in 1906, when owners 
received 5'4 per cent. In that year, the 
late E. H. Harriman was a greedy pur- 
chaser of the shares for Union Pacific 
account. In estimating the inherent 
value of Baltimore & Ohio shares, we 
must not overlook that the company is 
the owner of $30,332,500 of the $140,- 
000,000 capital stock of the Reading, a 
property which in the estimation of Wall 
Street is of immeasurable richness. Read- 
ing common, be it noted, the par value 
of which is $50, is now rated at 110, 
though the dividend rate is merely $4 
per annum, or $8 on each $100. Less 
than two months ago, the stock sold at 
115%. 

The Ulinois Central recently put its 
stock on a 6 per cent basis, after pay- 
ing at the rate of 5 per cent for two 
and a half years. Market oracles feel 
six months hence the rate 
will be 7 per cent. Perhaps they know 
what they are talking about. The com- 
pany is doing well. It will report ap- 
proximately 14 per cent earned on its 
$1c9,291,717. stock outstanding at the 
close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917. Its lines serve a wonderfully rich 
and promising part of the country, and 
they are in tip-top condition, physically. 
Its management is concededly of the 
best. It has the absolute confidence of 
the hierarchs of finance in New York. 
In view of all this, Illinois Central cer- 
tificates are entitled to the thoughtful 
consideration of investors who are ap- 
preciative not only of regular dividends, 
but also of probabilities of material 
speculative increment in principal. The 
current value of 10814 compares with a 
maximum of 1287 in 1913, when 6 per 
cent was paid. In 1912, when holders 
received 7 per cent, the best quotation 


certain that 


was 141%. 
Utah Copper has risen to 113%, a 
new absolute top record. The eager 


demand for it is explained by hints at 
buying for the account of the Kennecott 
Copper Co., a Guggenheim property, 
which already owns 25 per cent of the 
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“What Do I Need For 
My Thanksgiving 
Table?” 


@ YOU (like every good housewife) have taken, or will 
soon take, an inventory of your table needs. 
won't use a pencil and paper and go about it in counting- 
room fashion; but you'll say to yourself: 


‘‘My Dishes Are Nicked and Broken,” or 
‘‘My Glassware Needs Replenishing.” 


@ And you'll probably think of a dozen or more items that 
should be provided before the last Thursday in November 
Consider, first of all, 


This Haviland China Dinner Set 


q 100 pieces, in a double incrustation border pattern 
with solid coin gold handles—very rich and very 
Open stock patterns—choose as many 
The complete set is priced at 


Many other Dinner Sets from $15.50 to $250. 


English Rock Crystal Table Glassware 


q As clear as a bell—and in many beautiful patterns. 
Water goblets, champagne glasses, 
cocktail glasses, sherbets, parfaits, grapefruit, finger 
bowls, sherry glasses, cordials, clarets, creme de 
whiskey glasses and tumblers— 
one eee $8.50 to $25 


priced by the dozen from 
. Many other styles of glassware, $7 to $75 dozen. 


Community Silver-Plated Tableware 


q The popular Patrician, Georgian and Sheraton pat- 
terns—distinctive in character, graceful in design, 
good for a lifetime of useful service. 
taining complete outfits, or any of the individual 
pieces that you may desire. 


@ And these are but a few of the many appropriate sugges- 
tions offered by these bountiful stocks. 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STREETS, 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash 
or $2.50 in Merchandise—Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 


Of course, you 


$181 


Fifth Floor. 


wine glasses, 


Fifth Floor. 


Chests con- 


Main Floor, Aisle 5. 




















$16,244,900 stock outstanding, of the par 
value of $10 a share. The Utah pays 
$8 per annum, but is in position to pay 
$10 or $12 without inexcusably strain- 
ing its finances. The Kennecott has 
3,000,000 shares authorized; they have 


no par value. It pays $5 per annum, 
and may decide to pay $8 in the not 
distant future. The quotation for its 
certificates indicates an advance of mere- 
ly four points when contrasted with 
the recent low notch. So it would ap- 
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pear as though rumors crediting the 
company with heavy purchases of Utah 
at the highest prices on record should 
he received with extreme caution. More- 
over, the parties in control of Utah Cop- 
per are famed for daring manipulative 
performances both on stock and ordinary 
mining markets. The records of finan- 
cial markets show to the satisfaction of 
every thoughtful speculator that copper 
stocks have invariably proved poor in- 
yestments if bought in times of un- 
usually high prices for the metal. 
dent people will not feel tempted to act 
acquisitively on the possibility or in- 
present may be an 


Pru- 


timations that the 
exceptional period. 

The American Smelting & Refining 
Co. Another Guggenheim concern, has 
increased the regular quarterly dividend 
on its common stock from $1 to $1.50, 
or from $4 to $6 per annum. This 
means the highest rate since 1907, when 
7 per cent was disbursed. That the in- 
fully warranted, cannot be 
questioned. The company is greatly ad- 
vantaged by the high prices for its min- 
so much so, 


crease Was 


ing and smelting products; 
indeed, that it could afford to pay 8 or 
10 per cent to common. stockholders. 
The current price of Smelting common 
is 112, compares with 117 on 
September 25 last. Minimum in 1915 
In times such as the present, 
attractive chiefly to reck- 
There are “tips” that 
130 before the 


which 


was 55/2. 
the stock is 
less speculators. 
the price will be above 
close of 1916, 

The sum total of gold imports since 
the first of the year now is approaching 
the $500,000,000 mark. We are given to 
understand that the British and French 
governments continue to forward the 
metal to New York with the intention, 
mostly, of keeping the American money 
market in sufficiently easy condition to 
permit of the flotation of their loans on 
the best possible terms. Shrewd pro- 
cedure on their part. We are likewise 
informed that the Federal Reserve Bank, 
of New York, is purchasing large 
amounts of imported gold for the pur- 
pose of putting itself in the strongest 
possible position as regards gold hold- 
ings before the warring nations decide 
to settle their differences in peaceable 
fashion. 

% 
Finance in St. Louis. 

They boast of a lively state of things 
on the local Stock Exchange. The 
daily totals of transactions are the big- 
gest in months, and quoted values 
show unmistakable firmness. Naturally, 
brokers feel pleased. Commissions are 
fat and multitudinous. They derive not 
only from speculators, but also from 
genuine investors. The latter kind of 
folks are busily absorbing first-class mu- 
nicipal and corporate issues, the raised 
quotations notwithstanding. They are 
generous buyers, likewise, of the latest 
$300,000,000 British notes, which draw 
5% per cent, and are obtainable at fig- 
ures denoting net yields of* 5.75 and 
5.85 per cent, according to dates of 
maturity. Much of the money now go- 
ing into choice’ interest-drawing  se- 
curities represents profits on speculative 
commitments on the Stock Exchanges. 
Otherwise it is the result of materially 
enlarged commercial and _ industrial 
Profits, as also of increased saving 
Power among the wage-earning classes. 
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You Don’t Have to Spend a Lot of Money 
to Furnish Your Living Room in Good Taste 
4-Piece Tapestry Suite, 3-Piece High-back Charl. 
with Gate Leg Table ............ $ VA ps * 00 | II. Mahogany in Tégaiesy. oat $ : 3 0. 00 
7-Piece Tapestry Suite, 4-Piece Art d Craft 
with Table and Ottoman... $ 7 8.5 0 Listes Suite ee J sits cra etealeel $45 - 00 
Shing P vs vg gia Sa: ehh 2 A a II. Grindling 
airs, Rocker, Table, , 
Bookcase and Book Rack... $2 09. 00 ia ce ta ciel $ 1 8 0. 00 
Luxurious Davenports, Easy Chairs, Rockers—All of Our Own Superior Make at Low Prices 
Our Dining Furniture Specials are 
Unequaled in St. Louis 
Only $65—A Colonial Mahogany Bedroom Suite 
hree Pieces 
MARKS PLAIN. Charge Accounts Solicited 
NOW 815-17-19-21 WASHINGTON 
g = 











There was an insistent demand, lately, 
for International Shoe common; _ it 
forced the price up to 110, the highest 
on record. The dividend rate is 7 per 
cent. People who bought at 75 in 1915, 
and still hold their stock, now are con- 
fronted with a profit of $35 a share. A 
nice turn. National Candy common’s 
quotation now is 21.50; this, too, sig- 
nifies a new top. Twenty-five of the first 
preferred, which draws 7 per cent, were 
sold at 103.50. A few months ago the 
stock was worth only 97. Wagner Eiec- 
tric, sales of which continue strikingly 
large, has receded to 360; the recent 
maximum was 380. Transfers compris- 
ing forty shares brought about an ad- 
vance of $9 in the price of Chicago 
Railway Equipment, which also is a 7 
per cent stock. The minimum in 1915 
way 75. One hundred and thirty Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe were disposed of at 
the uniform price of 130. This seems 
indicative of a substantial rise in the 
dividend rate. Seventy shares of Union 
Sand & Material were quickly taken at 
80—an unchanged price, implying a net 
yield of 7% per cent. The Ely-Walker 
issues were somewhat quiet, though 
steady in values. The common is quoted 
at more than 185. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the company has declared an 
extra cash dividend of 10 per cent, the 
regular annual rate being 8 per cent. It 
has also been decided to ask stock- 
holders to authorize an increase in cap- 
ital stock from $4,500,000 to $6,000,000, 
the addition to be only common shares, 
to be paid for out of surplus funds on 
hand, and to be distributed among pres- 
ent owners of common certificates. 

There were no particular developments 
in the banking group. Bank of Com- 
merce changed hands at 107 to 107.50; 
seventy shares were marketed. Forty- 
five Title Guaranty Trust were taken 
at 109, the previous figure; three St. 
Louis Union Trust at 370, and eight 
Mercantile Trust at 341. There should 
be larger demand and better prices for 


certificates of this kind. 
t 


Latest Quotations. 
ery Asked. 
Boatment’s Bank ...............-- OS er 
Merchants-Laclede Natl. “3BTK Renee 
Natl. Bk. of Commerce...... 107 
State National Bank............ 209 
Mercantile Trust ................341 
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~ You Too 
Will Like 
“The Cleanest Laundry” 


Delmar 1144 


Lindell 1695 


As 











kK. C. Home Tel. 5s ($500) 93 
Union Sand and Material me ry 

Roofing pfd 101% 102 
Granite-Bimetallic TE 


TIM MIM MM NS 
United Railways com.......... 4 4% = £ 
GO. DEG. c.inccerse a ES Ae 15% 16 2 
PSs Ree 61% 61% = 
St. L. & Sub. gen. 5s - 74% = 
Union Depot 6s .... wee 102% = _ 
7 Me os Oe es OM" «.<..-2..3. OP 90 = 
rs 8 y “eR = 
Kinloch Telephone 6s..........106 106% = 
do. L.-D. Tel. stock 149% = 


General 


Denied 


National Candy com.... 
com 34 


American Bakery com... 13 = 

Independ. Brew. Ist pfd 28 = 

Oe Tc cissatecs 63% 64 = Q li t 
41 ually 


National Enam. 
Wagner Electric 
fe 
Answers to Inquiries. 
Investor, Bowling Green, Mo.—Divi- 
dend payments on  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical common are likely to be re- 
sumed in the next six months. The 
company is earning about 14 per cent 
on the $27,984,400 outstanding, after the 
8 per cent on the $20,011,800 preferred. 
Nothing has been paid on common since 
August, 1913. In that year, 3 per cent 
was paid; same rate in I912 and 1910; 
5 per cént in 1911. The last yearly state- 
ment showed net earnings of $4,507,549, 
against $3,714,209 in 1914-15. Five years 
ago, the common was selling at as high a 
price as 70%. In January, 1915, sales 
were made at 15. The present quotation 
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of 47 does not appear ridiculous. Given 
favorable market conditions in general, 
a further rise of 15 or 20 points will 
probably be witnessed. 

1, oe ip oe 
preferred stock of the Acme Tea Co. 
In due time, 
The earnings 


Louis.—The 7 per cent 


is reasonably priced at 98. 
it should be rated at 110. 
are good and growing right along. For 
the current fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1917, the company is expected to report 
16 per cent earned on the $3,500,000 
common, after preferred dividends. You 
would be justified in buying the first pre- 
ferred at ruling prices. 

Stockholder, Yankton, S. D.—Would 
not advise liquidation of Northern Pa- 
There are no 
serious 


cific common at present. 
apparent reasons for fearing 
depreciation. The 7 per cent dividend 
is safe, as can readily be inferred from 
the latest monthly statements. In the 
event of a general upward movement 
in the railroad group, Northern Pacific 
would doubtless go over its previous 
high mark of the year—11834. The dis- 
appointing spring wheat results may be 
considered “discounted.” The 1915-16 
report disclosed about 10%% per cent 
earned, against 7% in the previous 
twelve months. 

Casu, St. Louis ——American Locomo- 
tive common is not a safe investment. 
The stock still is essentially speculative, 
the 5 per cent dividend and probability 
of a higher rate notwithstanding. In 
the past two years the company has been 
substantially advantaged by war orders. 
It has just received another $1,000,000 
contract from the British Government. 





Why Not Be Cured of 








Ce ee 


You need not go through life 
crippled with Rupture, half your 
bodily energy consumed by the 
affliction and your nerves always 
on “edge.” 

Why take the chance of strang- 
ulation of the bowels, which has 
killed so many and caused _ so 
much suffering? 


WHY NOT BE CURED? 


I have cured several thousands 
during my 24 years’ practice in 
St. Louis, and can cure you. 



















The process is simple and pain- 
less and will not detain you from 
business or social duties. 

My best friends are the grate- 
ful men, women and children 
whom I have cured. They live 
right here among you and are re- 
sponsible people. I shall be glad 
to refer you to any of these. 

Phone, Main 2817. 

Hours, 1 to 4 daily. 

Saturdays and Sundays, 10 to 
9 


W. A. LEWIN, M. D. 


603 STAR BLDG., 12th and Olive 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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In addition, the regular locomotive busi- 
ness shows satisfactory improvement, 
orders coming in growing amounts from 
both American and foreign purchasers. 
At present the company is said to be 
earning at the rate of 52 per cent on 
the $25,000,000 common. The advance 
in the stock’s price—from 74% to 92!% 
in the last four weeks—suggests not 
only a higher dividend rate, but an extra 
cash dividend to boot. Owing to the 
transitory character of much of the war 
business, the stock is a risky proposi- 
tion at the present level, even though a 
further advance would appear inevitable. 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, Quincy, I1l_—The 
Republic Iron & Steel collateral 5s, of 
1940, are a desirable investment, and not 
overvalued at the ruling price of 100%. 
They have liberally been absorbed in 
the past year, and the danger of a dis- 
quieting decline is, therefore, not worth 
serious thought, leaving altogether out 
of calculation the extraordinary pros- 
perity of the company, as reflected in the 
record-breaking quotations for preferred 

and common shares. 
2 
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Books 


Ten short stories connected by a run- 
ning commentary on passing events con- 


stitute “Told in a French Garden— 
August, 1914,” by Mildred Aldrich 
(Small-Maynard Company, Boston). 


These are related by ten gifted people 
of varying avocations, nationalities and 
sympathies, sojourning in a quaint old 
French countryhouse in August of 1914. 
The guests fall to telling stories, be- 
cause war as a subject of conversation 
has necessarily become taboo. Though 
banished from their conversation it re- 
mains uppermost in their thoughts, and 
these stories seem to assert that war in 
all its spectacular horror entails no more 
nor keener suffering than the every- 
day events of life, that as war is ground- 
ed upon hate so is life upon love. Every 
aspect and phase of love is made the 
basis of a story, yet the end of each— 
is pain. The book is well written; the 
stories are tensely told, while ever the 
war cloud, refusing to be ignored, grows 
larger and nearer until it eventually 
engulfs the narrators. 


% 


“War, the Creator,” is a little book 
of less than a hundred pages, by Gellet 
Burgess. It tells the story of a French 
boy who advanced with the army into 
Belgium and then retreated to the 
Marne, where he was wounded and 
sent to a hospital at Toulouse. The 
story describes some of the slaughter 
to which the boy was a witness and the 
transforming effect the awful things 
that he saw had on his character. Pub- 
lished by B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
Price, 60 cents. 

of oe of 
New Bell Directory 


The new fall issue of the St. Louis 
and Suburban Bell Telephone Directory 
has just been distributed. The St. 
Louis Bell directory is issued three times 
a year and comprises about 90,000 copies 
each issue. There are a number of im- 
provements in the new issue, the most 
important of which seems to be the ar- 
rangement of the alphabetical and class- 
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New Leather Novelties for Christmas Gifts 


There are some beautiful new hand bags mounted 
in silver and gold, which for the excellent grade of 
leather used, are wonderfully low priced. 


You are welcome to call and inspect these goods. 


Order your Christmas cards early while there is a 
selection. 


ties 


/ 
700 CENTURY BUILDING 


ARB 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 


PAINTINGS 


by Mauve, Raeburn, Romney, Inness, Lhermitte, 
Henner and others. 

Also ETCHINGS by Rembrandt. Engravings by 
Durer and the other Old Masters. Original draw- 
ings by Cranach, Goya, Terboch, etc., and rare 
color prints. 








NOONAN-KOCIAN CO. Locust at Tenth 




















The Problem Solved 
“Where to £o 


““GICARDI’ 
To-night.” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


55 Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A, J. CICARDI 

















ified sections in which — subscribers’ 
names now occupy the left side of the 
column and the respective telephone 
numbers the right—a reversal of the for- 
mer set-up. The new line-up is stand- 
ard with Bell directories of the larger 
points over the country. The new issue 
of the-St. Louis Bell directory possesses 
a clear-cut and attractive appearance. 


Madame M. Baheux 


Professeur de Francais 


Forest 824 4917 McPherson 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BIBLE 

There is not a preacher in the 
world who would preach the Bible 
to his congregation as interpreted 
in this book. There is a reason. 

“It will empty our jails, insane 
asylums and hospitals, in time.”— 
J. H. Powell, M. D. 

Read this Book. Price $2.00. 
Address the Author, Sidney C. Tapp, 

Dept. 4, Kansas City, Mo. 


Patent Law 


In every large city there are attorneys 
who specialize in patents. In the Adam 
Fisher Manufacturing Co., St. Louis has 
an old and large firm engaged in this 
business. They secure United States 
and foreign patents, trademarks, copy- 
rights, designs, draw contracts and as- 
signments, look after infringement and 
interference cases, incorporate com- 
panies and sell stock, build models, ete., 
thus relieving the inventor of all busi- 
ness details. 











INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. Mw 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 


ote J 
we te Louis, Mo, Phone, Olive 4236. 
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Down in Missouri many years ago a 
country Sunday-school teacher asked 
her class of boys: “Huw many men 
have you read of by the name of 
James?” “Two,” promptly replied one 
bright youth. “Yes?” she smiled en- 
couragingly, “name them.” “Frank and 
Jesse,” was the response. d 


Stenographer, experienced in mu- 
sical and literary work, capable 
of handling general correspond- 
ence, desires good position. 


References furnished. 


Address, L. A., care Mirror. 
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WITTE 
ARRIVES 


By ELIAS TOBENKIN 


Professor William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale compares “Witte Arrives” with 
Mary Antin’s brilliant book, “The 
Promised Land,” and says: “We 
Americans ought to be heartily grate- 
ful for both books.” 

“An intimate and convincing pic- 
ture of the Jewish immigrant family 
and its absorption into the best kind 
of ‘Americanism, ”’—N. Y. Evening 
Sui. 

“Witte Arrives’ is more than a 
novel—it is an important sociological 
treatise.” —Chicago Herald. 

Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25. 


The 
NEST-BUILDER 


By BEATRICE F-R. HALE 
Author of “What Women Want.” 


The story of a love-match in which 
comes conflict between the artistic 
temperament and the home-making 
instinct. - 

“The story is clearly conceived and 
cleanly carried through. Its life bs 
genuine and of unfailing interest.” 
Boston Herald. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35. 
The 
GUIDING THREAD 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 


Author of “Ships That Pass in the 
Night,” etc. 











“An adventurous, joyous tale of 
one woman’s feet upon the Broad 
Highway, touched with a sug- 
gestion of mysticism, enriched with 
many encounters, many interesting 
interludes and people worth while; it 
is brightened with humor, very hu- 
man, and deliberately but not forcedly 
optimistic."—N. Y. Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 























COME IN—THE WATER’S FINE 


And just to make it easy, we 
offer you a Four Months’ Sub- 
scription to The PHOENIX for 
Twenty-five Cents. (We prefer 
you'd send the silver, it’s handier 
than stamps.) 


We shall lose money on this 
Missionary Move, of course—but 
we want you! 


Begin with the September 
number, which contains the 
James Whitcomb Riley letters— 
lots of good things coming 
along! 


THE PHOENIX, 


MICHAEL MONAHAN, Editor. 
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New Books Received 


THE IrisH REBELLION OF 1916 AND Its 
Martyrs by Padraic Colum, Maurice Joyce, 
James Reidy, Sidney Gifford, Rev. T. Gavin 
Duffy, Mary M. Colum, Mary J. Ryan and 
Suemas O’Brien. New York: Devin-Adair Co.; 
$2.50. 

A record of the motives and facts of the 
rebellion and the personalities and ideals of its 
participants, by a group of Trish writers in- 
timately associated with it. The historical per- 
spective is provided in a brief sketch of pre- 
vious rebellions. Profusely illustrated with 
portraits of the rebellion leaders and_ photo- 
erapes of the Dublin. scenes of fighting. 
Calmly written with a view to forming a per- 
manent historical record. 





A ConctusiveE Peace by Charles Fremont 
hy og Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co.; 
0.50 

Essays presenting a_ historically logical and 
feasible plan of action for the coming peace 
conference looking to a lasting peace, by the 
editor of “Equity” and “The Medical World.” 


Tue Acony Cotumn by Earl Derr Biggers. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co.; $1.25. 


An intensely interesting brief novel, chock 
full of mystery and romance. Illustrated by 
Will Grefe. 


Sussex Gorse by Sheila . Smith. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1. 


The enthralling story of i wal hold land 
acquired over a strong man and his brutal ef- 
forts to secure it for his own. 


THe Barkan Wars_ 1912-1913 by Jacob 
Gould Schurman. Princeton University 
Press; $1.00 

A discussion of the origin and results of the 
Balkan wars and their effect in bringing about 
the present Great War, consideration being 
given to underlying conditions and causes 
rather than to military matters. Third edition, 
Indexed. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE THEORY OF EvoLuTION by 
Thomas Hunt Morgan. Princeton University 
Press; $1.50. 

Four lectures by the professor of experi- 
mental zoology of Columbia University: (a) 
a new valuation on the traditional evidence 
for evolution; (b) a consideration of the most 
recent work on heredity; (c) physical basis 
of heredity and the composition of the germ- 
plasm stream viewed in the light of new _ob- 
servations; and (d) chance variation combined 
with a property of living things to manifold 
themselves is the key note of modern evolu- 
tionary thought. Illustrated and indexed. 


CONTRABAND by Randolph Parrish. 
A, C. McClurg ‘Co.; $1.35. 

\ daring tale of the high seas involving con- 
traband of war, a copper king, a _ beautiful 
woman, danger and adventure. 


Chicago: 


THe Man Versus THE StaTE edited by 
Truxton Beale. New York: Mitchell Kenner- 
ley; $2.00. 


A collection of essays by Herbert Spencer, 
edited by Truxton Beale, with critical and in- 
terpretative comment by William Howard Taft, 
Charles W. Eliot, Elihu Root, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, David Jayne Hill, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Augustus P. Gardner, E. H. Gary and 
Harlan F. Stone, constituting a body of 
economic and sociological doctrine of peculiar 
application to the internal problems of 
America, and establishing on a sound phil- 
osophical basis the idea that those forces that 
create and develop nations are not to be re- 
stricted by prohibitory acts of legislatures, that 
the state which allows its citizens the greatest 
freedom is always the greatest state. 


A Circuit Riper’s Wipow by Corra Harris. 
New York: Doubleday-Page Co.; $1.50. 


A sequel to “The Circuit Rider’s Wife,” 
humorous and_ interesting. Illustrated by 
Walter H. Everett. 


PENROD AND Sam by Booth Tarkington. New 
York: Doubleday-Page Co.; $1.35. 

The further hilarious and tragic adventures 
of Penrod and Sam in the pursuit of an 
ordinary boy’s life. Illustrated by Worth 
Brehm. 


300KER T. WasHINGTON by Emmett J. Scott 
and Lyman Beecher Stowe. New York: 
Doubleday-Page; $2.00. 


The authorized biography of this great negro 
leader from data furnished by his secretary. 
It takes up his work particularly from the close 
of his autobiography, ‘‘Up From Slavery,’”’ and 
accurately presents dramatic incidents from his 
days as a slave to his death. Washington’s 
correspondence with Roosevelt and other na- 
tional characters is reproduced. Illustrated 
from photographs. Boxed. 


Men, WomeEN anpd Guosts by Amy Lowell. 
New York: MacMillan & Co.; $1.25. 


A. volume of most excellent free verse. 
Reviewed by the editor in the “Mirror” of 
October 20. 


SocraL Lire 1n ENGLAND by F. Foakes 
Jackson. New York: MacMillan & Co.; $1.50. 


Pictures of English life from 1750 to 1850 
as shown in the diary of John Wesley, the 
poetry of Crabbe, the career of a _ Suffolk 
peasant girl, university life at Cambridge, and 
private lives of statesmen and leaders of 
society. A chapter is devoted to rural sports 
and the condition of the clergy. From a 
course of lectures delivered at Lowell Insti- 
tute. 
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Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 


Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 


2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for free trial 
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All the late Cloth : 
BOOKS Pittk2 Roeder’s Book Store 
m Fes > : 703 Locust Street 
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GERMAN Established 1850 
SPANISH BO () KS ~ — ao ¢ ie (Hans Ballin) 
ITALIAN as all Popular 


English Works. 


Specialty Broadway between Market& Walnut 








THE INSURRECTION IN 
Stephens. New York: 
$1.25, 

One who has figured prominently in the life 
and letters of his land gives herein a day-to- 
day account of that part of the Irish uprising 
which immediately touched him—a plain state- 
ment of facts as they occurred, revealing the 
soul of Ireland. 


Dusiin by James 
MacMillan & Co.; 


Satt Warer Poems AND BALLADS by John 
Masefield. New York: MacMillan & Co.; 
$2.00. 

A presentation volume of all Masefield’s 
poems of the sea, containing, in addition to 
the “Salt Water Ballads,’’ the sea pictures 
from ‘‘Dauber’’ and ‘Philip the King,” also 
two new poems. Illustrated in colors and 
boxed. 


THe HunGry STONES AND OTHER STORIES 
by Rabindranath Tagore. New York: Mac- 
Millan & Co.; $1.35. 

A collection of Tagore’s best short stories, 
including those most popular in his own coun- 
try; many are translated into English by him- 
self and the others under his direct super- 
vision. 


MasteER Simon’s GARDEN by Corneila Meigs. 
New York: MacMillan & Co.; $1.25. 

\ panorama of American history set forth 
in a story of delightful fancy, written pri- 
marily for young folks but appealing also to 
the elders. 


From Dawn To Eve by Julia Wickham 
Greenwood. Joston: Richard G. Badger (The 
Gorham Press); $1.25. 

Songs, lyrics, poems of love and of children, 
and of war; written in England and America. 


Tue Brown Mare by Alfred Ollivant. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1.00. 

A picture book of English men, women and 
homes as seen during the last two years, with 
echoes of the war. sy the author of ‘Bob, 
Son of Battle.” 


Motocnu by Beulah Marie Dix. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf; $1.00. 

A powerful indictment of war, in a melo- 
dramatic three-act play with prologue’ and 
epilogue, for its cruelty, indecency and futility. 
War is represented as a hungry Moloch to 
whom it is ever necessary to feed new lives. 
The second of the “Borzoi’’ plays, 


A Drake, By Georce! by John Trevenna, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1.50, 

A Devonshire comedy—full of fun. A new 
vein for Trevenna, who is usually mystic and 
grim. 

O. Henry Biocrarny by C. Alphonso Smith. 
New York: Doubleday-Page Co.; $2.50 

Dr. Smith, Poe Professor of English in the 








THE 


MOSHER Books 


My new 64-page Catalogue of 
hand-made paper editions in 
hand-set type and artistic 
bindings, at moderate prices, 
unsurpassed for gifts. 


A Catalogue for Book 
Lovers Who Know 





FREE ON REQUEST 





Thomas Bird Mosher 


PORTLAND, MAINE 














University of Vieginia, was ©. Henry’s boy- 
hood friend and has spent many years in 
gathering the material for this biography. It 
reveals tragic events in Henry’s (or Sydney 
Porter’s) life that he kept carefully concealed 
and explains his reticence about his personal 
affairs. Indexed and boxed. 


BELLE gS by Allan Meacham. New 
York: E, P. Dutton & Co.; 50c. 


A. little story preaching the gospel that 
within our reach there is something better 
than wealth and something finer than success. 


bo 


When passing behind a street car, 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 

























































































REEDY’S MIRROR 












Return of the Pererinial Favorite, 
Oliver Morosco Offers 


SHUBERT 


GARRICK Ihe Bird of 





Paradise 


THE PLAY OF A WOMAN’S SOUL 
By Richard Walton Tully, Author 
of “The Flame” and “Omar, the 
Tentmaker.” 


Week Beginning Sun., Nov. 12th. 
$1.00 MAT., WED. 
Nights and Sat. Mat., 50c to $1.50. 


This Week—FRANCES STARR in “THE LITTLE LADY IN BLUE.” 








Week Beginning Mon., Nov. 13. 


JEFFERSON sito mats Wea. ‘sat! mat, 250 


12th St., at Locust to $1.50. Night Prices, 50c to $2.00. 


JOHN BARRYMORE 


In Galsworthy’s Masterpiece, 


JUSTICE 


The Most Gripping Love Story Every Told. 


This Week—MITZI in POM-POM. 


Formerly Shubert 








PARK THEATRE DPelmarandtamitton 
now paving MI$$ DOLLY DOLLAR$ 


MISS FLORENCE MACKIE’S FINAL WEEK 
COMING:—CHARLES SINCLAIR 




















COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville—"2e Sn” 
Natalie Alt Willie Weston 


4 and 
Emmett Corrigan ‘co. an me Oe 
. Leipzig Svengale 
am Imperial Chinese Trio 
“The Van Lowe Diamond” Dyer & Biswald Orpheum Weekly 
Mats., 10 to 50c. Eves., 10 to 75e 














T-h-e P-l-a-yie-r-s Grand & Olive The Spoken Drama 
eerie aaa “PRO PATRIA” 


By Wm. Glasgow Bruce Carson, a Drama of the World War from a neutral 
viewpoint. First time on any stage. Prize winner in great contest. 
MITCHELL HARRIS WITH THE PLAYERS. 

Prices, 75c to 15e. Boxes, $1.00. Seats at Grand-Leader, Famous-Barr and 











Theater. Phones, Lindell 17, Central 17. Matinees, Thursday, 
Saturday, Sunday. a 
Now Playing: “THE | |) GINIAN.” 
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lagrm’s WSOVELOIIE 


Face Powder 50c— Four Shades 


It prevents that drawn, fagged look—it stays on 
and never streaks. : 

INGRAM OFFER — Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of 
packing and mailing, and get free our Guest Room Pack- 
age containing Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder, 
and Perfume in Guest Room size, Address 





HERE’S a smile in every F 
touch of the puff that 
brings your skin the fragrant, clinging softness of 





Fi 


4 wdered 







Perfection ; A MERICA N 
For the Evenings and Sunday 


Matinee, 10-25-35-50 


Complexion 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 25 








Starting Next Sunday Matinee 
and Week: 
A Thrilling Story of the South, 
with a Wealth of Pathos 
and Humor— 


The Heart of Dixie 


A Four-Act Comedy Drama of 
the Southland; a Story of Honest 
Hearts and Loyal Souls that Live 
by Simple Faith; Presented by a 
Capable Company, with Planta- 
tion Melodies by a Darkie Chorus. 





















PON the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence his name may be read 
without spectacles. His signature 
was the first subscribed to the 
world’s most famous State docu- 
ment. In the most realistic sense 
John Hancock pledged his life and his 
fortune to the cause of the Revolu- 
tion. He was one of the richest men 
in the colonies, holding investments 
in banks, breweries, stores, hotels, 
and also owning a fleet of vessels. 
The seizure of one of these precipi- 
tated the Boston massacre. In Revo- 
lutionary days and until his death he 
was a popular idol. When it was 
proposed to bombard Boston, though 
it would have resulted in greater 
personal loss to him than to any 
other property owner, he begged 
that no regard be paid to him be- 
cause of his financial interests. While 
Hancock did not sign the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, he used 
his great influence in its behalf, which 
awakened the gratitude of Washing- 
ton. “He was prepossessing in man- 
ner, and passionately fond of the ele- 
gant pleasures of life, of dancing, 
music, concerts, routs, assemblies, 


Visitors to St. Louts are cour- 
teously invited to inspect 
our plant — 
covers 142 acres. 






The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe J 


dweis 


Means Moderation. 




















John Hancock— “Father of the Revolution” 


card parties, rich wines, social dinners 
and festivities.” Until the end of his 
life the people of Massachusetts loved 
to honor him. In the stirring events 
preceding the Revolution he was 
one of the most influential members 
of the Sons of Liberty. To this tireless 
worker for American Independence 
Liberty was the very breath of life, 
He would have frowned upon any 
legislation which would restrict the 
natural rights of man, and would have 
voted NO to prohibition enact- 
ments. It was upon the tenets of 
our National Spoken- Word that 
Anheuser-Busch 58 years ago found- 
ed their great institution. To-day . 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the Free Republic their honest 
brews are famed for quality, purity, 
mildness and exquisite flavor. Theif 
brand BUDWEISER has : 
daily grown in popular- 5 
ity until 7500 people are 
daily required to meet 
the public demand. Its 
sales exceed any other 
beer by millions of bot- 
tles. 4 NHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 






















véole . OPERA HOUSE 


10c—20c 


Starting Monday, Nov. 13 and Week 








At drug stores or by mail, postpaid 


The Telephone Tangle, ‘“Some- 
thing That Occurs Every Day.” 
Hal Stephens, one of the World’s 
Greatest Protean Actors. Ruby 
Cavalle and Company, Singing 
and Dancing. Lizzie Evans, Jeff 
Lloyd and Company, in “The Al- 
ternative.” Roth and Roberts, 
“The Wop and the Cop.” The 
Lelands, in “Transparent Land- 
scape Painting.” Weak and Man- 
ning, Musical Novelty. Princess 
Whitecloud, a Daughter of the 
Sioux. Animated Weekly and 
Comedy Pictures. 


ia FREDERICK F, INGRAM COMPANY 
a Established 1885 
Jar Windsor, Ont. 26 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 


lagram's Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
Improves Bad Complexions 


60 Cents and $1.00 at druggist’s 
















ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor 


Fifteen Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts. 
Beginning Novy. 17-18. 
The most interesting array of artists ever presented in St. Louis. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink 


Frieda Hempel 
Alma Gluck 


Leopold Godowsky 

Emilio de Gogorza Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Perey Grainger 
Josef Hofmann 





Increased to Eighty Musicians 





Eugen Ysaye 
Mischa Elman 
Efrem Zimbalist 


SEASON TICKETS $15.00 and $17.50 Now on Sale at 
205 Knights of Columbus Bldg., 3549 Olive St. 
Reservations may be made by ’Phone, Lindell or Central 2907. 

















—-STANDARD-—— 


CHAS. ROBINSON 


PARISIAN FLIRTS | 


Presenting Burlesque At Its Best 





Next—TOURIST. 




















